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F YOU like stories alive with the 
thrill of high adventure—if you 
long to strike out for the far corners 
of the earth in search of new sensa- 
tions—then a rare experience is in 
store for you! 

Set sail with Joseph Conrad! Let 
this great master of language—ac- 
claimed by other writers themselves 
the foremost living novelist—weave 
the spell of the sea upon you. Let 
him carry you through the black 
terror of the storm—through the 
sunshine of azure seas—to strange 
and distant places in the Congo—in 
the Malay Archipelago, in China, 
India, the Red Sea. Here, among 
men and women, good and bad, 
among adventurers, wanderers, out- 
casts, you will follow with breathless 
interest the amazing drama of life 
that Conrad pictures with such ex- 
traordinary vividness. 


JOSEPH CONRAD 


Master of Language—Greatest 
Living Novelist 
To read Conrad’s stories is an unfor- 
gettable experience. Conrad is unique. 








Ten Beautiful Volumes at a Special Price 
These ten volumes are printed from de luxe plates, are bound in deep-sea 


blue T-pattern cloth, the titles in gold. 
Youth ; Chance ; 


Adventure Stories 
You Will 
Remember Forever 


Victory ; Typhoon; Lord Jim; Almayer’s Folly; The Arrow 
of Gold; An Outcast of the Islands; The Shadow Line. 


He has caught the spirit of the sea as no 
other writer has ever done. His magic 
stories are woven out of his own remark- 
able experiences—his twenty years before 
the mast, from the adventurous day when 
he shipped as a cabin-boy on a sailing 
vessel out of Marseilles. 


Now—A Rare Opportunity 


If you have yet to read Conrad, you 
have a wonderful treat in store. And if 
you have read some of his stories you will 
want to read more—and re-read them 
many times over. 

In any case, you will welcome the news 
that in response to the insistent demand 
a handsome, uniform edition of Joseph 
Conrad’s greatest works has been pub- 
lished. This set, which includes the titles 
shown below, is the only set of Conrad 
on the market at a popular price that 
contains the author’s own prefaces. 

By this special offer to readers of this 
magazine you are invited to examine these 
ten volumes absolutely FREE, before you 
decide to own them. Read Lord Jim 
or The Rescue, or anyone of the 
titles; then, if you are not in- 
trigued to have and know Conrad, 
you can return the books. 


Doubleday, Page & Co., 
Dept. C-4711, Garden City, N. Y. 





set includes: The Rescue ; 
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John Galsworthy says: 


“Probably the only writing of the last 
twelve years that will enrich the En- 
glish language to any extent.”’ 


H. G. Wells says: 


“One of my claims to distinction Is 
that I wrote the first long appreciation 
of Conrad’s works.’’ 


Sir Hugh Clifford says: 


“His books, I say it without fear of 
contradiction, have no counterpart in 
the entire range of English literature.” 


Gouverneur Morris says: 


“Those who haven’t read him are not 
well-read. As for those who are en- 
gaged in reading him for the first time, 
how I envy them!” 


James Huneker says: 


“The only man in England to-day who 
belongs to the immortal company of 
Meredith, Hardy, and Henry James.” 


Rex Beach says: 
“IT consider him the greatest living 
author in the English language.”’ 
Joseph Hergesheimer says: 


“In all his novels there is a harmony of 
tone absolutely orchestral in effect.’’ 


FREE 
INSPECTION 


and if accepted 


Only *2 


per month 7 
Mail this 


Page & Co. 
4 Dept. C-4711 
J Garden City 
New York 
You may send 
me, prepaid, for 
my FREE  examina- 
tion, the selected ten 
volumes of the Personal 
Edition of Joseph Conrad, 
bound in deep-sea _ blue, 
pure linen, with gold letter- 
ing. Within five days I will 
either return the set or send you 
$1.00 as first payment and $2.00 
@ month for nine months, 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE PRESIDENCY | of all present memberships and en- 


Mr. Coolidge’s Week 


@“We have been a most favored 
people. We ought to be a most gen- 
erous people. We have been a most 
plessed people. We ought to be a 
most thankful people. 

“ Wherefore, I, Calvin Coolidge, 
President of the United States, do 
hereby fix and designate Thursday, 
the 29th day of November, as Thanks- 
giving Day. . In witness 
whereof, I have hereunto set my hand 
and caused to be affixed the Great 
Seal of the United States.”—Procla- 
mation made at Washington, D. C. 


The President let it be known that 
he believed Congress would have to 
authorize measures for relieving food 
stringency in Germany before the 
Winter was out. 


@ On the 100th anniversary of the 
Monroe Doctrine, next month, either 
the President or Secretary Hughes 
will make formal and public reaffir- 
mation of those principles which then 
will reach the century mark. This 
was “intimated” at the White 
House. 


q The budget for the next fiscal year, 
as completed by Budget Bureau and 


listment in the American Red Cross 
by all not now members.” 
@ It was reported that the President 
had begun preparation of his ad- 
dress to Congress, to be délivered on 
Dee. 3. The conjecture is that his 
chief topics will be the farm situa- 
tion, tax relief and the railway prob- 
lem. 
@ Mr. and Mrs. Coolidge, Frank W. 
Stearns, and the Secretary to the 
President, C. Bascom Slemp, of Vir- 
ginia, attended a performance of 
John Drinkwater’s play, Robert E. 
Lee. This is the first time Mr. and 
Mrs. Coolidge have been at the thea- 
tre since President Harding’s death. 
@ King Victor Emmanuel of Italy 
received the following cablegram, 
over the signature “Calvin Coolidge”: 
“On this auspicious occasion I am 
happy to extend to your majesty in 


the name of the people of the United. 


States and in my own sincere birth- 
day felicitations and best wishes for 
your continued good health and pros- 
perity.” 
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National Affairs ......+..... 1-5 


Dixerunt 


Two great men spoke on the same 
occasion. Their sentiments were as 
different as their manners of expres- 
sion. One has held what the other 
holds—an exalted post. One is an 
“out,” the other an “in”; one a 
Democrat, the other a Republican; 
one a professor, the other a lawyer; 
one an ex-President, the other a 
President; one Woodrow Wilson, 
the other Calvin Coolidge. Perhaps 
it was natural that they should differ. 

The manner of their difference’ is 
best expressed by the following com- 
parisons of their words: 

Of Armistice Day. 

Mr. Coolidge: ‘Nov. 11 will be 
the fifth anniversary of the signing 
of the armistice which ended the 
World War. The nations have not 
yet recovered from that great catas- 
trophe, nor will they recover for some 
time to come. But a great deal of 
progress has been made in that di- 
rection. Most of the millions of 
soldiers have been returned into their 
civilian occupations, and commerce 
and industry are tending toward their 
pre-War conditions. The lapse of 
time has mellowed the resentments 
which arose out of the War and has 
healed many of the wounds that such 
a struggle was bound to.make.” 
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at so terrible a cost of life and treas- 
ure—and withdrew into a sullen and 
selfish isolation which is deeply ig- 
noble because manifestly cowardly 
and dishonorable.” 


Of the present: 


Mr. Coolidge: “It is greatly to be 
hoped that we are on the threshold of 
a new era. The Washington confer- 
ence, resulting in the first practical 
limitation of armaments among the 
nations of the earth, did much to pro- 
mote peace and good-will. In our 
own country rigid economy has 
brought our expenditures within our 
income and brought about a reduc- 
tion in War debts.” 

Mr. Wilson: “ Every anxious year 
that has followed has made the ex- 
ceeding need for such services as we 
might have rendered more and more 
evident and more and more pressing, 
as demoralizing circumstances which 
we might have controlled have gone 
from bad to worse. And now, as if 
to furnish a sort of sinister climax, 
France and Italy between them have 
made waste paper of the Treaty of 
Versailles and the whole field of in- 
ternational relationship is in perilous 
confusion.” 


Of a program. 


Mr. Coolidge: “Our eountry will 
: renew its resolve to continue 
to meet its obligations to those who 
suffered injury from their service. 
But for their action, so patriotically 
performed, Armistice Day would 
have had quite another meaning for 
us and for the world.” 


Mr. Wilson: “ The affairs. of the 
world can be set straight only by the 
firmest and most determined exhibi- 
tion of the will to lead and make the 
right prevail.” 

Of the future. 


Mr. Coolidge: “Tt is well, also, to 
recall just what the day meant. It 
meant the end of a war. It ought to 
mean the permanent return of a 
peace which can only be established 
through good-will and only enjoyed 
in security when it rests on justice. 
If there is to be peace on earth, it 
will be because between nations there 
is justice on earth.” 


Mr. Wilson: “The only way in 
which we ean worthily give proof of 
our appreciation of the high signifi- 
cance of Armistice Day is by resolv- 
ing to put self-interest away and 
once more formulate and act upon 
the highest ideals and purposes of 
international policy. Thus, and only 
thus, can we return to the true tra- 
ditions of America.” 


On S Street 


On Armistice Day, following his 
official speech of the night before, 
President Wilson received homage 
from a group of 5,000 pilgrims who 
gathered at his home on S Street. 
The ceremony was brief, lasting only 
eleven minutes. Mr. Wilson emerged 
from the door of his house followed 
by Mrs. Wilson and Ellen McAdoo, 
his grand-daughter. A band played 
Over There. 

Senator Carter Glass of Virginia 
spoke for some five minutes, express- 





© Paul Thompson 
Senator GLass 
He led the rally 


ing the “salutations of friends and 
fellow-citizens.” 

Through this speech Mr. Wilson 
stood alone, head bowed. At its con- 
clusion he was visibly moved. He 
hesitated some moments before re- 
plying. As he spoke, his voice broke, 
the muscles of his face quivered. His 
reply was brief. 

“T am proud to remember that I 
had the honor of being the Comman- 
der-in-Chief of the most ideal army 
that was ever thrown together—par- 
don my emotion—though the real 
fighting Commander-in-Chief was my 
honored friend, Pershing. . . . 

“ Thank you, with all my heart, for 
your kindness,” 


His voice ceased; he plainly could 


not speak more. Applause filled the - 


street. As they ceased, he raised his 
hand and said: “ Just one word more, 
I cannot refrain from saying it: 


“T am not one of those that have 


the least anxiety about the triumph 
of the principles I have stood for. I 
have seen fools resist Providence be- 
fore and I have seen their destruction, 
as will come upon these again—utter 
destruction and contempt. That we 
shall prevail is as sure as that God 
reigns. Thank you.” 

He turned and with Mrs. Wilson at 
his arm re-entered the house. 


An Armistice Day pilgrimage to 
Mr. Wilson’s home has taken place 
every year since 1921. On each occa- 
sion some man high in the councils 
of the Democratic Party and person- 
ally close to the ex-President has 
acted as spokesman for the pilgrims. 
In 1921 the honor fell to Hamilton 
Holt; in 1922 to Henry Morgen- 
thau, Ambassador to Turkey under 
the Wilson régime. This year Mr. 
Wilson’s trusted Secretary of the 
Treasury, Carter Glass, sometimes 
spoken of among  politicians— 
more familiarly than charitably—as 
“pigeon face,” led the rally around 
his old leader. 


CABINET 


A Commission 


The Philippine Independence Com- 
mission—which is to the Philippine 
Legislature as Mr. Hyde is to Dr. 
Jekyll—chose Manuel Roxas, Speaker 
of the Insular House of Representa- 
tives, as a Commission of one. The 
Commission will go to Washington 
to explain to the War Department 
the Filipino side of the Legislature’s 
controversy with Governor General 
Wood. The Commission will have 
four technical advisers. 

Inasmuch as the native Govern- 
ment already has two Resident Com- 
missioners in Washington, the addi- 
tion of Sefor Roxas is unlikely to 
produce much effect on Secretary 
Weeks. 


THE RAILWAYS 
Eggs, Kruttschnitt 


There is no longer any question 
how to treat a goose that lays golden 
eggs: don’t starve it; don’t cut off 
its neck. 

But the case of a goose that might 
lay golden eggs, but doesn’t, is less 
susceptible of deft solution. The 
railways are a whole flock of such 
geese. During the War they were 
seized and peremptorily ordered to 
lay twice a day. They could have as 
much food as they desired, but they 
might not leave the nest. And when 
the War was passed, this regimen 
had seriously impaired both the 
morale and the constitutions of the 
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geese. The geese and the gooseherds 
cried for normalcy. 

New treatment was devised, dubbed 
the Esch-Cummins Transportation 
Act. Still the geese fail to produce 
their golden fruit. There is a cho- 
rus of new proposals. Senator Cum- 
mins of Iowa, Chairman of the Sen- 
ate Interstate Commerce Committee, 
and others of his group favor con- 
solidation. They say in effect: “ Let 
us put all the geese into half a dozen 
large goosepens. Then those less in- 
clined to lay will emulate those more 
inclined to lay, and we shall have 
eggs.” Radicals, such as Senator 
La Follette, favor drastic cuts in 
freight rates, saying: “ The geese are 
suffering from a plethora. A little 
dieting will restore their egg-loying 
qualities.” Railroad Labor is for 
outright cooking of the geese in the 
oven of Government ownership. The 
heads of the railways rise to hiss at 
all of these. “Out upon you,” they 
ery, “the geese are just recovering 
their robust physique. Cook ‘them, 
starve them, pen them up and they 
will never jay again! Yours for 
golden eggs.” This last was the atti- 
tude vigorously expressed last week 
by Julius Kruttschnitt, Chairman of 
the Executive Committee of the 
Southern Pacific Railroad. 

Addressing 2,000 guests of the 
Railway Business Association in 
Manhattan, he said: “There is no 
legitimate interest of the shipping 
publie which will not bé adequately 
protected during a fair trial of the 
Transportation Act as it now stands. 
The public wants adequate service. 
For such adequate service the rail- 
roads must secure a fair return. 

The public is on trial to a 
greater extent than are the rail- 
roads.” 


These opinions are fairly repre- 
sentative of the attitude of most rail- 
way executives. In their robustness 
the opinions are especially Krutt- 
schnittian. For Kruttschnitt is a man 
of the self-made type. He was the 
son of a New Orleans merchant 
ruined by the Civil War. Never- 
theless he had a college education, at 
Washington and Lee ‘University. His 
first railroad job was as an engi- 


neer building part of the line which 


is now the eastern end of the South- 
ern Pacific. Today he is Chairman 
of the Road with a salary of 
$100,000 a year, ranking with Alfred 
H. Smith of the New York Central 
as one of the highest paid railway 
executives in the country. Between 
these periods his life was a matter 
of work; much of it, according to his 
own testimony, at the rate of 18 


hours a day. He is the kind of a 
man who says and means: “ The 
only way I know in which anyone 
can have an easy life is to earn it by 
the hardest possible kind of work.” 
He is just as much in earnest in 





Jutivus KRvUTTSCHNITT 
** The public is on trial” 


saying: “The public is on trial.” 
But Senator La Follette and all 
other politicians are forced to adopt 
an attitude of comradeship with the 
public that bars any such expression 
of opinion, even if they were nat- 
urally inclined towards it. 


TAXATION 
Mr. Mellon Proposes 


Knowing that a struggle was in- 
evitable, Andrew W. Mellon, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, took the future 
by the forelock. It is a settled ques- 
tion that the next Congress will have 
the choice either of giving the soldiers 
a bonus or of reducing taxation. The 
progressives in Congress are mili- 
tantly for a bonus. Many of the 
conservatives, including Senator Reed 
Smoot, Chairman of the Senate 
Finance Committee, without advo- 
eating the bonus, regard it as a cer- 
tainty. Not so, Secretary Mellon. 

In a letter to William R. Green of 
Iowa, Chairman of the House Ways 
and Means Committee, Mr. Mellon 
directly opened the question of bonus 
vs. reduced taxes—deliberately open- 
ing the issue several weeks before it 
would normally be approached, de- 
liberately striking the first blow. He 
laid out a program for tax reduc- 
tion, showing just how much in dol- 
lars and cents it will save to each 
group of 14,090,000 incoming tax- 


payers. He added: “A _ soldiers’ 
bonus would postpone tax reduction 
not for one but for many years to° 
come.’ 

The Proposal. The Government has 
at present an annual surplus, about 
$300,000,000, on receipts over ex- 
penditures (including sinking fund 
and other public debt payments). To 
the taxpayers, the beneficiaries of this 
surplus, taxes may be cut as follows: 

1) Make a 25% reduction of taxes 
on earned incomes (salaries and 
wages, as opposed to interest and 
dividends). 

2) Where the present normal in- 
come tax is 4%, reduce it to 3%; 
where it is 8%, reduce it to 6% 

3) Reduce surtax rates by com- 
mencing their application at $10,000 
instead of $6,000 and sealing them 
upward to 25% at $100,000. “This 
will readjust the surtax rates all 
along the line, and the Treasury 
recommends the readjustment, not in 
order to reduce the revenues, but as 
a means of saving the productivity of 
the surtaxes. In the long run it will 
mean higher rather than lower rev- 
enues from the surtaxes. At the out- 
set it may involve a temporary loss 
in revenue, but the Government esti- 
mates that even during the first year, 
if the revision is made early enough, 
the net loss in revenue from all the 
changes in the surtaxes would be 
only about $100,000,000, and that, in 
all probability, the revenue from the 
reduced rates will soon equal or ex- 
ceed what would accrue at the pres- 
ent rates. ‘ 

“ The readjustment of the sur- 
taxes, moreover, is not in any sense 
a partisan measure. It has been 
recommended, on substantially this 
basis, by every Secretary of the 
Treasury since the end of the War, 
irrespective of party. . . 

“Taxpayers subject to the higher 
rates cannot afford, for example, to 
invest in American railroads or in- 
dustries or embark upon new enter- 
prises in the face of taxes that will 
take 50% or more of any return that 
may be realized. These taxpayers are 
withdrawing their capital from pro- 
ductive business and investing it in- 
stead in tax-exempt securities. . . . 

“The growth of tax-exempt securi- 
ties, which has resulted directly from 
the high rates of surtax, is at the 
same time encouraging extravagance 
and reckless expenditure on the part 
of local authorities. 


4) Limit the deduction of capital 
losses to 1214% of the loss. The 
present revenue law limits the tax on 
eapital gains to 1214%, but puts no 
limit on the capital losses. It is be- 
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lieved it would be sounder taxation 
policy generally not to recognize 
either capital gain or capital loss for 
purposes of income tax. This is the 
policy adopted in practically all other 
countries having income tax laws, 
but it has not been the policy in the 
United States. 


So long, however, as our law recog- 
nizes capital gains and capital losses 
for income tax purposes, gain and 
loss should be placed upon the same 
basis. 


5) Limit the deductions from gross 
income for interest paid during the 
year and for losses not of a business 
character to the amount the sum of 
these items exceeds tax-exempt in- 
come of the taxpayer. 


6) Tax common property of hus- 
band and wife to the spouse having 
control of the income. (Some states 
allow husband and wife to split this 
return, an unfair advantage over 
citizens of other states.) 


7) Repeal the tax on the tele- 
graphs, telephones and leased wires 
—the last of the War-time transpor- 
tation taxes. 


8) Repeal the tax on admissions, 
mostly derived from neighborhood 
motion picture theatres, 


9) Repeal miscellaneous nuisance 
taxes either because they are difficult 
to collect or because they are unneces- 
sarily inconvenient for the public. 


Effect on Revenue. The Govern- 
ment would lose and gain from these 
changes, according to Treasury esti- 
mates, as follows: 

Decrease Increase 

(in mil- (in mil 

lions of lions of 

dollars) dollars) 
Reduction of 25% in tax 

on earned income .... 97 
Reduction in normal tax 92 
Readjustment of surtax 

SEIS fos calico bs bes 102 
Capital loss limited to 

SEIN: «teh ceskh nee ne ar 25 


Interest and capital loss 


deductions limited ... se 35 
Community property 
amendment ......... ou 8 
Repeal of telegraph and 
telephone tax ........ 30 
Repeal of admission tax 70 
PE csetiek cts) Fé -- 891 68 
68 
ett BON. ESA. dhs 323 


Effect on the Public. The Mellon 
program is estimated to reduce income 
tax revenue $222,900,000. Of this re- 
duction 65% will go to the incomes 
below $10,000 a year. The repeal of 
the telegraph and admissions taxes 


will lift another $100,000,000 from | 








the tax bill of the general public. 
The income tax reductions for a mar- 
ried man with two children would be: 


Present Proposed Saving to 

Income, tax. tax. taxpayer. 
$4,000 $28.00 $15.75 
5,000 68.00 38.25 
6,000 128.00 72.00 
7,000 186.00 99.00 
8,000 276.00 144.00 
9,000 366.00 189.00 
10,000 456.00 234.00 





Significance. Secretary Mellon 
said, in effect, to Congress: “ Will 
you give a bonus to 4,000,000 vet- 
erans or will you cut the income taxes 
of 14,000,000 people?” Any poli- 
tician’s‘answer would be obvious were 





© Keystone 
Mrs. OLIvER HAZARD PERRY BELMONT 
‘ Women are living under worse conditions in 


this country than in any other country in the 


world ”’ 


it not for the fact that as voters and 
lobbyists the bonus advocates have a 
much better organization than the 
taxpayer. But Mr. Mellon spoke loud 
enough for the public as well as Con- 
gress to hear. Much depends on the 
publie’s reaction. If the taxpayers 
shout louder than the bonus advo- 
cates, there may be no bonus. 


President Coolidge did not make 
himself responsible for Mr. Mellon’s 
proposal. It is obvious that he will 
avail himself of the public response 
in judging what to say to Congress 
on Dee. 3. If the President believes 
the public thinks well of lower taxes, 
the Coolidge war-ery in 1924 may 
well be: “ No bonus, less taxes!” 








WOMEN 


Evening the Sexes 


“Women are living under worse 
conditions in this country than in 
any other country in the world. It is 
time that men woke up to this fact. 

“ Discrimination exists everywhere. 
The worst and a common one is that 
a man can give away his child and 
take it away from his wife. In 
some cases he ean will away his un- 
born child. 

“Man has the whip-hand over 
woman. Her instincts are maternal, 
and if he ean threaten to take away 
her child he can dominate all situa- 
tions.”—So said Mrs. O. H. P. Bel- 
mont, President of the National 
Woman’s Party, in announcing the 
Fall plans of the Party. The present 
aim of the National Woman’s Party 
is a Constitutional Amendment giv- 
ing women absolute equality with 
men in the sight of the law. 

To this end Mrs. Belmont sum- 
moned 200 leaders of the Party to 
meet in Washington and eall on the 
President on Nov. 17. The object 
of the visit is to inform President 
Coolidge that their drive has begun. 

When Congress opens, the pro- 
posed Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion will be introduced in both 
Houses. Senator Charles Curtis of 
Kansas will make the introduction in 
the Senate. In the House the 
Amendment will be introduced by 
Senator Curtis’ protégé, Daniel Read 
Anthony, Jr., who secured the seat 
which Mr. Curtis vacated when he 
transferred from the House to the 
Senate. Congressman Anthony is a 
nephew of Susan B. Anthony who 
blazed the trail of equal rights for 
women. 

Mrs. Belmont expects great things 
of the proposed Amendment. When 
asked if she thought there would ever 
be a woman President, she replied: 
“T expect to live to see her elected 
and to attend her inauguration.” 
Mrs. Belmont does not give her age 
in Who’s Who, She was first mar- 
ried in 1874. 


Notification sprang from Marion, 
O., that Mrs. Florence Kling Hard- 
ing may be named delegate-at-large 
from Ohio to the next Republican 
National Convention. If so, she will 
be required to file a declaration with 
the Secretary of State of Ohio, nam- 
ing the candidate she will support. 
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SUPREME COURT 
Land Laws 


The first important ease decided by 
the Supreme Court since its return 
from its Summer recess, on Oct. 1, 
was its decision on the Washington 
and California anti-alien land laws. 
The Pacific Coast states have made a 
succession of efforts to exclude Ori- 
entals, especially Japanese, from citi- 
zenship and from the possession of 
farm land. 

During its last term, the Supreme 
Court upheld the laws denying Japa- 
nese citizenship. The present de- 
cision covers the laws of Washing- 
ton and California which prohibit 
land-owning by aliens ineligible for 
citizenship or by aliens who have not 
declared their intention of becoming 
citizens, 

These laws were attacked chiefly on 
the grounds that they violated the 
14th Amendment to the Constitution 
(i. e., abridged, “the privileges and 
immunities of citizens ” and deprived 
persons of “life, liberty or prop- 
erty.”) and that they conflicted with 
the American-Japanese Treaty. 

The Court held that the laws con- 
flicted with neither the treaty nor the 
Amendment, adding: 

“We agreed with the court below 
that: 

“Tt is obvious that one who is not 
a citizen, and cannot become one, 
lacks an interest in and the power to 
effectually work for the welfare of the 
State, and, so lacking, the State may 
rightfully deny him the right to own 
and lease real estate within its boun- 
daries. If one incapable of citizen- 
ship may lease or own real estate it 
is within the realm of possibility that 
every foot of land within the State 
might pass to the ownership or pos- 
session of non-citizens.” 


POLITICAL NOTES 


When Representative Graham of 
Tilinois, Republican, heard that Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Mellon had 
advocated tax reduction, he _ ex- 
claimed : 

“T am not in accord with Mr. Mel- 
lon, and it was darned poor judgment 
to express his views at this time. The 
people in my country are against re- 
ducing income taxes on large in- 
comes.” 

Governor Pinchot, campaigning 
against liquor in Pennsylvania, 
passed the word along to the State 
Board of Motion Picture Censors. 
Hereafter, no pictures of drinking 





parties, hip flasks, violations of the 
Volstead Act, or pictures ridiculing 
enforcement agents will appear on 
the screen in Pennsylvania. 


What sort of fathers are Senators? 
A statistical Washington reporter de- 
cided to take a census of Senatorial 
offspring, with especial regard to 
twins. In this respect the greatest 
father of all is Dr. Edwin Fremont 
Ladd, senior Senator from North 
Dakota, progenitor of eight children 
including two sets of twins. William 
H. King of Utah confesses to one 
pair of twins, born last Summer 
while he was abroad with Senator 
Ladd. Lynn J. Frazier, the other 





© Wide World 
Senators Lapp AND KING 


“ What sort of fathers? ” 


Senator from North Dakota, has one 
modest set of twins to his eredit. 
Karle B. Mayfield of Texas, elected 
by the Ku Klux Klan, but not yet 
seated in Congress, is in a like ease. 
Representative Arthur Monroe Free 
of San Jose, Calif,, matches Senator 
Lade’s record with two sets of twins. 
But he totals only five children. 


Charles <A. Culberson, for a 
quarter of a century Senator from 
Texas, has taken his pen in hand to 
write the memoirs of one of the 
few living old-timers, Southern 
style, of the Senate. 

During the last Congress there 
were just five Senators who had 
begun their service in the last cen- 
tury: Lodge of Massachusetts, War- 


ren of Wyoming, Nelson of Minne- 
sota, Culberson of Texas, MeCum- 
ber of North Dakota. Lodge and 
Warren will see the next Congress. 
Knute Nelson is dead. MeCumber 
fell before the radical onslaughts of 
Lynn J. Frazier and Culberson sue- 
cumbed to Earle B. Mayfield and the 
Ku Klux Klan. 

Now Mr. Culberson, grievously 
stricken in health, but still possessed 
of his fund of humor and anecdote, 
has begun to set down the experi- 
ences of his 30 years in public life 

-from the time when as Governor 
of Texas he put a stop to one of 
Bob Fitzsimmons’ prize fights by 
calling the Legislature to prohibit it 
—to last November when the Ku 
Klux Klan unseated him. 


Senator Hiram Johnson’s Presi- 
dential aspirations underwent some 
strange evolutions. He attacked Seec- 
retary Hughes’ offer to join in a rep- 
arations conference (TIME, Nov. 12). 
It was believed Mr. Johnson had 
found his issue. Then, last week, the 
conference apparently fell through 
(see page 6)—and Mr. Johnson was 
without an issue. 


. > 


About the time of Mr. Johnson’s 
strictures on Mr. Hughes’ policy, 
Ralph Beaver Strassburger of 
Pennsylvania announced that Mr. 
Johnson would probably soon an- 
nounce his candidacy, and intimated 
that, after all, Ralph Beaver Strass- 
burger was a bigger and _ better 
financial backer of the Senator than 
Albert D. Lasker of Chicago. 

Last week Mr. Strassburger ap- 
peared in Washington. In his pocket 
was a letter full of “blistering 
words.” As between Strassburger 
and Lasker, it seems the Californian 
prefers the latter. So Mr. Strass- 
burger went to call on Calvin 
Coolidge at the White House. 


The brass band of the steamship 
Aquitania played The Star Spangled 
Banner, and Colonel George Harvey, 
retiring Ambassador to Great Bri- 
tain, walked down the gangplank 
onto Manhattan Island. He said a 
good word for Secretary Hughes’ of- 
fer to participate in a solution of 
the reparations problem, a good word 
for his suecessor —“ Kellogg is the 
type of man the Britishers like ”— 
and a good word for his black silk 
knee breeches—“ They will be good 
to play golf in—say at Palm Beach 
this Winter—for they are not very 
thick.” 
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REPARATIONS 


A Pricked Bubble 


The prospect for an Allied con- 
ference on reparations with U. S. 
participation was extirpated from 
the marsh of international politics. 

U. S. Seeretary of State Charles 
E. Hughes declined to participate in 
the conference, because France had 
limited the scope of the conference 
to Germany’s “ present” capacity to 
pay reparations (meaning what Ger- 
many can pay from now until Jan. 
1, 1930). This renders the confer- 
ence useless, as at least a six-year 
moratorium of reparation payments 
must be granted to Germany. Fur- 
thermore, French insistence on keep- 
ing the Ruhr problem entirely out- 
side the orbit of the conference was 
understood to have been another 
factor unacceptable to the U. S. Gov- 
ernment. President Coolidge (“the 
taciturn ”) described the conference 
as restricted by the French as “ whol- 
ly futile and useless.” Secretary 
Hughes said that an inquiry under 
such terms would be reduced to a 
mere “audit.” Although the door 
was left open to France in case 
Premier Poincaré withdrew from his 
position, such an eventuality was con- 
sidered extremely improbable. 

The news of the U. 8. refusal to 
join in the proposed conference was 
received with marked depression in 
Europe. The Paris press tried to 
make light of it by stating that the 
U. S. attitude was perfectly logical 
in consequence of her not having 
signed the Versailles Treaty, upon 
which the French Government based 
its attitude to the conference. It is 
likely, however, that the French Pre- 
mier will have to face a storm from 
the Radical bloc. In Belgium the 
U. S. withdrawal was regarded as 
certain to cause the fall of Premier 
Theunis, who had leaned heavily on 
U. S. intervention, so heavily that 
Paris was considered unlikely to be 
able to restore his equilibrium in 
Brussels. In Italy, the solemn-faced 
Dictator, Premier Benito Mussolini, 
was “gravely disappointed,” and JI 
Giornale d’Italia, Rome journal, said: 
“We cannot lend our support to 
France’s intransigent attitude upon 
this occasion.” In Britain, the news 
was received with mixed feelings. 
The Rothermere press, of which the 
Hearst press in the U. S. is the pro- 
totype, declared for Premier Poin- 
earé, The Observer, London Sunday 
paper, openly advocated a break with 

ance and remarked that “ Baldwin 
cannot longer mark time while Poin- 


earé puts the finishing touches to the 
European catastrophe.” Another 
newspaper proposed pressing France 
for payment of her debt to Britain. 
Official circles were sanguine about 
the situation and expressed’ the opin- 
ion that a conference with U. 5S. 
participation would yet take place. 
Other quarters stated, on reliable 
authority, that the next step to be 
taken by the U. 8. and Britain will 
be the calling of a world disarma- 
ment conference in which the Ger- 
man situation in all its kaleidoscopic 
hues will certainly ,be discussed. The 
proponents of this argument point 
to the fact that Secretary Hughes 
expressly stated in his note to Brit- 
ish Foreign Minister Lord Curzon 
that, should the plans for the confer- 
ence fail, the U. S. would “ reserve 
decision” as to its course of action. 


The facts leading up to the present 
situation are that Britain sent a note 
to the U. 8. stating that the times 
were propitious for holding an expert 
inquiry on the reparations problem 
on Secretary Hughes’ previously out- 
lined plan; the U. 8. replied that she 
would join in the inquiry, providing 
the Allies agreed unanimously to in- 
vite her; Britain then addressed to 
France, Belgium, Italy a proposal 
that the inquiry or conference be 
held; these countries. replied to 
Britain accepting the proposal “ in 
principle”; Britain then submitted 
a draft of the invitation to be ad- 
dressed to the U. 8.; with “slight 
verbal changes ” (by Belgium), Bel- 
gium and Italy approved the text of 
the invitation, but Frances knocked a 
lower card out of the house by in- 
sisting upon juxtaposing the words 
“present ” and “capacity”; thereby 
causing the collapse of the whole 
structure. 


COMMONWEALTH 


(BRITISH COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS) 


Imperial Conference 

The Imperial Conference, or the 
Conference of Premiers of the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth of Nations, con- 
cluded its labors in London, which 
extended over a period of seven 
weeks. The Premiers expressed 
themselves as sstisfied over the re- 
sults of their work. 

The report of the Conference, 
which was published subsequent to 
the end of the deliberation, was vague 
and no comprehensive survey can be 
made owing to the fact that many 
details were kept secret. 

The report placed on record that 


| 


the Conference thought that it 
might be necessary for Great Britain 
to act alone on the reparations tan- 
gle without consulting France; that 
it was “both desirable and practi- 
cable to meet American requests ” 
for a twelve mile limit while “ safe- 
guarding, as a cardinal feature of 
British policy, the principle of a 
three-mile limit; that, while accept- 
ing the principle of a further limita- 
tion of armaments, three principles 
of Imperial defence must be recog- 
nized: 1) The deep interest of the 
Commonwealth of Australia, the 
Dominion of New Zealand and India 
in the provision of a naval base at 
Singapore as essential for insuring 
the mobility necessary to provide for 
the security of the territories and 
trade of the empire in eastern 
waters; 2) necessity for the mainte- 
nance of safe passage along the 
great route to the East through the 
Mediterranean and the Red Sea; 3) 
the necessity for the maintenance by 
Great Britain of a home defense air 
force of sufficient strength to give 
adequate protection against an air 
attack by the strongest air force 
within striking distance of her 
shores. It was also agreed that 
“ power should be taken to readmit a 
woman to British nationality in eases 
where the married state, though sub- 
sisting in law, has to all practical 
purposes come to an end.” 

Other things discussed were: Near 
East situation; Middle East situa- 
tion; Egyptian settlement; Wash- 
ington treaties. It was also agreed 
to empower the overseas British na- 
tions to conclude treaties of their 
own accord in eases where neither 
the Home Government or any other 
British Government is affected. 

The Conference also agreed to a 
preferential tariff for British goods 
on the following articles: canned 
salmon, apples, dried fruits, honey, 
fruit juices, preserved fruits, and 
possibly on sugar and tobacco. In 
addition to this agreement was un- 
derstood to have been made on 
“manufactured goods,” but this 
enigmatical phrase of Premier Bald- 
win was not elucidated. 

It must be understood that those 
parts of the program enacted by the 
Imperial Conference have to be 
passed by all Governments concerned 
before they become operative. In 
view of impending general elections 
in Britain, the fate of the tariff pref- 
erence, for example, is uncertain 
and may come to little, as did the 
Tariff Reform policy of Joseph 
Chamberlain in 1905. 
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Elections 


The necessity for early general 
elections definitely entered the realm 
of practical politics in Britain. The 
principal reason is that Mr. Bonar 
Law promised the electorate when he 
was elected Premier last year, that 
his Administration, now under the 
leadership of Premier Stanley Bald- 
win, would make no changes in the 
fiscal system without referring the 
question to it. The preferential tar- 
iffs agreed upon by the Imperial 
Conference render necessary a fiscal 
change if they are to be passed by 
Parliament. Therefore elections 
must be held. Another reason is that 
much dissatisfaction has been 
evinced in some political quarters 
over the inert foreign policy of the 
Government. 

Conservatives. The Conservative 
Party is virtually split. One .see- 
tion supports free trade; the other 
a vague protectionist policy. The 
latter is headed by Premier Bald- 
win and is committed by the Bonar 
Law pledge to a general election. 
The former contains such men as 
Lords Derby, Robert Cecil, Salis- 
bury, who are anxious to maintain 
the Administration until after the 
passage of the House of Lords Re- 
form Bill, which has been the 
morceau choisi of the Conservative 
Party for years. This Bill is de- 
signed by the Conservatives to in- 
crease the power of the Lords. 

Liberals. The Liberal Party is 
already split under the leadership of 
ex-Premier Lloyd George and ex- 
Premier H. H. Asquith, the former 
leading the National Liberal Party, 
the latter the old Liberal Party. It 
is believed that Mr. Churchill, who 
was reported about to contest his old 
seat in Glasgow, rendered vaeant by 
the death of Mr. Bonar Law, will be 
used by Mr. Lloyd George to unite 
the Liberal Party. It was also 
stated that Mr. George will, if neces- 
sary, consent to serve under his old 
chief, Mr. Asquith. Surface indi- 
cations, however, disprove this con- 
tention. Mr. George, immediately 
after landing in England from his 
U. S. visit, began a campaign 
against tariff protection and the 
Baldwin Ministry. He is not an 
out-and-out Free Trader, but Free 
Trade has become a convenient polit- 
ical weapon for him and he has 
seized it. With this plank in his 
platform, the hidden one of national 
unemployment insurance, and the 
popularity he has derived in Britain 
from his U. S. tour, Mr. George is 
in a strong position—stronger than 
Mr. Asquith, who is not very popu- 


lar. If the Liberal Party is to unite, 
it would seem that Mr. Asquith will 
have to do the stepping down. Fail- 
ing this, a Centre Party is the almost 
certain solution. In any case Mr. 
Churchill in his forthcoming speeches 
will aid his old chief, Mr. Lloyd 
George, but he will also favor a 
united Liberal Party rather than a 
variant. 

Laborites. The Labor Party is in 
a curious position. They are against 
protection, but so are the Liberals, 
and for that matter some of the Con- 
servatives. In these cireumstances 
the ground has been cut from under 
their feet. They must therefore fall 
back upon their capital levy plank, 
which again is certain to prove less 
attractive to the proletariat elee- 
torate than Mr. Lloyd George’s un- 
employment insurance coupled with 
his anti-protectionist stand. Never- 
theless predictions were made that 
the Liberal Party would consolidate 
its influence in the country at the 
elections. It would seem, however, 
considering the fact that they owe 
their present position as leader of 
the Opposition to the fortuitous cir- 
cumstance of the split in the Liberal 
Party last October, that their posi- 
tion will be weakened. 


“The World Crisis” 


Sections of the British press have 
praised highly the second (and con- 
cluding) volume of the Rt. Hon. 
Winston §S. Churehill’s The World 
Crisis.* More than once the work 
has been referred to as “the best 
book yet written upon the War.” 

Despite adverse criticism to the 
effect that Mr. Churchill has waited 
until after the deaths of Lords Kiteh- 
ener and Fisher in order to attack 
them, it is abundantly clear that he 
has written a fair, searching and im- 
portant factual narrative on the 
causes which made the Dardanelles 
campaign necessary, and on the of- 
cial conduct of that ill-fated venture. 
Mr. Churchill might well answer his 
crities that if historians had refrained 
throughout the ages to write of 
Philip of Macedon, the first great 
military strategist, because he was 
dead, nothing would now be known 
of him. 

On the failure of the Dardanelles 
eampaign Mr. Churchill’s veiled in- 
vective is brilliantly trenchant. He 
says: “ We may pause to survey the 
scene on both sides of the front this 
sunny August afternoon [Aug. 9, 





*THr Wortp Crisis. Second Volume.— 
Rt. Hon. Winston 8. Churchill.—Scribner 
($6.50). 


1915]. On the one hand the placid, 
prudent, elderly English gentleman 
[Lieutenant General Sir Frederick 
Stopford] with his 20,000 men 
spread around the beaches, the front 
lines sitting on the tops of shallow 
trenches, smoking and cooking, with 
here and there an occasional rifle 
shot, others bathing by hundreds in 
the bright blue bay where, disturbed 
hardly by a single shell, floated the 
great ships of the war; on the other 
the skillful German [General Liman 
von Sanders] stamping with impa- 
tience for the arrival of his divisions, 
expecting with every hour to see 
his seanty covering forees brushed 
aside, while the furious Kemal 
[Mustafa Kemal Pasha, now Presi- 
dent of the Republic of Turkey] ani- 
mated his fanatic soldiers and hurled 
them forward towards the battle.” 
From this statement it can be easily 
inferred why, in Mr. Churehill’s 
opinion, the British were defeated 
on the Gallipoli Peninsula. 

The criticism that naturally sug- 
gests itself’ is that Mr. Churchill, as 
First Lord of the Admiralty, was apt 
to think himself First Lord of Omnis- 
cience; for he consistently proves 
that he was right and the other fel- 
low wrong. This is more apparent 
than real, however; and, in any case, 
the ex-First Lord never fails to make 
out for himself what seems an in- 
controvertible ease. What Mr. 
Churchill really did fail in was 
underestimating the strength of 
the “red tape” which bound him so 
securely in his dealings with the Ad- 
miralty Board and the War Office. 
It is apparent that he had eno idea 
of the limits of the possible within 
a bureaucratic government; in other 
words he was the optimistie fly in 
the red tape web of the Government 
spider. 

The book is technical to a large 
extent, but so admirably is it writ- 
ten, so meticulous has been the choice 
of words that it is easily assimilable 
to the layman. 


Notes 


Lord Alfred Douglas, a son of the 
late Marquis of Queensberry, was 
held in bail at the Bow Street Court, 
Londou, on a charge of having ma- 
liciously and unlawfully published 
a defamatory libel on the Rt. Hon. 
Winston 8, Churehill. 


Lord Alfred published in a pam- 
phlet an article entitled: The Mur- 
der of Lord Kitchener and the Truth 
About the Battle of Jutland and the 
Jews. An excerpt from this doeu- 
ment reads: “I made a definite 
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charge against Winston Churchill in 
Plain English, a newspaper now de- 
funct. I stated that a large sum of 
money was given him by the late 
Sir Ernest Cassel after he had is- 
sued what is admittedly a false re- 
port of the Battle of Jutland.” 

The Battle of Jutland occurred on 
May 31, 1916, Mr. Churchill was 
First Lord from 1911 to 1915. 


Britons consumed last year 4,325,- 
000,000 eggs, stated a commerce jour- 
nal, Of these 1,750,000,000 were 
laid by hens living in Great Britain 
(943,000,000 of these by Irish hens) ; 
the remainder by foreign hens. Thus 
about 40.4% of the total consumption 
was the proud work of hens who 
were British subjects. 


In an auction of the late Lord 
Bryce’s effects in London, a rare 
copy of his The American Common- 
wealth was knocked down for $16. 
This volume contained the unexpur- 
gated chapter, withdrawn from later 
volumes, dealing with Tammany Hall 
and Tweed Ring corruption in Man- 
hattan polities. This chapter cost 
Lord Bryce $50,000 in a law suit 
after his book was first published in 
1888. 


First Offenders 

Lady Astor’s bill (Timez, Mareh 10, 
March 17), safeguarding young peo- 
ple from drink, was violated by two 
youths who represented themselves to 
be 18 years of age in order to obtain 
a drink in a saloon at Atherstone, 
Warwickshire. As they were the 
first offenders under the new act, 
the magistrate fined them five shil- 
lings each and costs. 


GERMANY 
“ Beer Hall Revolt” 


Under cover of darkness General 
Erich von Ludendorff, flagitious, in- 
serutable, unrelenting, sallied forth 
into the streets of Munich, capital of 
Bavaria, accompanied by his faithful 
Austrian, Herr Adolf Hitler, to 
make a coup for the Hohenzollerns 
by way of celebrating Nov. 9, the 
fifth anniversary of the abdication of 
the then Kaiser of Doorn. 

With unerring instinct they led 
their men to a beer-house, called the 
Biigerbrau Keller, famed Bavarian 
cellar. Within was Bavarian Dicta- 
tor von Kahr, Minister President von 
Knilling, Minister of Interior 
Schweier and some others. Dr. von 
Kahr was in the middle of outlining 








his state policy in which he de- 
nounced Marxism, when the door 
opened and in walked Herr Hitler 
and General von Laudendorff with 
some of their followers, who fired a 
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LUDENDORFF 
** God bless our work!” 


EricH von 


few shots into the ceiling by way of 
effect. 

Herr Hitler declared the Bavarian 
Government had been superseded and 
elected himself not only head of 
Bavaria but Chancellor of all Ger- 
many. 

Dr. von Kahr was offered the post 
of National Protector, 4 la Horthy 
in Hungary, which he accepted. His 
companions, Minister President von 
Knilling and Minister of Interior 
Schweier, were arrested and impris- 
oned. General Ludendorff was given 
command of the Army, which he 
accepted, and said: “We have 
reached the turning point in the his- 
tory of Germany and the world. God 
bless our work! ” 

After this distribution of gifts by 
fairy godfather Hitler, there was 
wild talk of a march on Berlin, the 
destruction of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, the deposition of President 
Ebert and the Berlin Government. 

iverything seemed to be “ going ” 
well enough. The people cheered Lu- 
dendorff when he swaggered in or 
out of anywhere. The Hitler storm 
troops were in possession of the city 
and the sun was shining brightly on 
the following day. “Chancellor” 
Hitler and “ Commander-in-Chief ” 


von Ludendorff were within the War 
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Office when the loyal Bavarian 
Reichswehr, commanded by the “ dis- 
loyal” (to Berlin) General von Los- 
sow, stormed the building, and after 
a short battle the “beer hall re- 
volt” was crushed. 

It appeared that Dictator von 
Kahr and General von Lossow were 
entirely out of sympathy with the 
movement and declared that their 
agreement with the Hitler move was 
forced by duress. After leaving the 
Biirgerbrau Keller, Dr. von Kahr 
had conferred with General von Los- 
sow and they decided to suppress the 
revolt with the faithful Reichswehr 
(defense force). Ex-Bavarian Crown 
Prince Rupprecht, head of the Wit- 
telsbach dynasty, emphatically repu- 
diated the revolutionary movement. 

In Berlin the news of the coup was 
received with undisguised alarm, de- 
spite subsequent contrary statements. 
President Ebert issued an appeal to 
the nation, an emergency Cabinet 
meeting was held, troops were or- 
dered out by General von Seeckt, 
Commander-in-Chief of the Reichs- 
wehr. Hardly had this been done 
when the news was flashed from Mu- 
nich that the revolt had been crushed. 


Meanwhile 


in Munich Dr. von 
Kahr and General von Lossow 
quickly restored order. Minister 


President von Knilling and Minister 
of Interior Schweier were released 
and resumed their duties. Herr Hitler 
escaped from his enemies without 
hurt, but was found several days 
later hiding in the house of one, 
Ernst Franz Hanfstaengl, said to be 
a Harvard graduate and former 
Manhattan art dealer. Ludendorff 
was captured by the Reichswehr, but 
released after having given his parole 
not to plot against the Bavarian Gov- 
ernment. Once free, however, he de- 
termined not to become the seape- 
goat of a beer-house brawl. With 
characteristic defiance he declared 
that he was bound only by his honor 
to refrain from attacking the Gov- 
ernment -while his and Hitler’s con- 
duct were under _ consideration. 
Beyond that he considered himself 
free to work for the Hohenzollern’s 
return. 


Thus it was clear that the career 
of a great German general is not 
over; that his iron fist, which proved 
stronger than that of Generalfeld- 
marschall von Hindenberg during the 
latter part of the War, is not rusty; 
that he is still intent upon being 
treated as a monster and not a weak- 
ling, a soldier of the old brigade and 
not a great pure fool. Perhaps, next 
putseh, he will not frolie with politi- 
eal opportunists such as Hitler. 
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A Hohenzollern Abroad! 


On a little island in the Zuyder Zee 
five men arose before the break of 
day and after due _ preparations 
crossed over to the mainland at four 
o’clock. Here two automobiles were 
waiting, one was filled with luggage, 
the other was empty. A tall, well- 
groomed and self-possessed middle- 
aged man wearing a long gray tweed 
overcoat motioned to his servant to 
enter the luggage car; he entered the 
empty car and sat behind the steering 
wheel, and then motioned to the re- 
maining three men to take their seats. 
One minute later both automobiles 
were carrying Friedrich Wilhelm, ex- 
Crown Printée of Germany, his adju- 
tant, Major. von Muldner, Burgomas- 
ter Kolff of Wieringen, a captain of 
gendarmes and the ex-crown Prince’s 
servant to the German frontier. 

Later in the day when the inhabi- 
tants of Wieringen woke up they 
found a letter from the Crown 
Prince: 

“Dear Wieringen Friends: I. am 
sorry only to be able to write you 
good-bye. In order not to alarm the 
people, my return to the Fatherland 
must take place in great quiet.” 

He then went on to describe how 
he came to the island, pursued and 
roofless, and how the people had so 
kindly received him, and how he had 
enjoyed their hospitality and had 
shared their sorrows and joys. “ Thus 
we learned to know, understand and 
appreciate each other. Now the mo- 
ment has come that I must bid fare- 
well to Wieringen and would like to 
shake you all by the hand, thanking 
you for all you gave me. Terribly 
difficult years they were for me, far 
from my Fatherland and family, but 
they were made bearable by the 
friendly human feelings of Wierin- 
gers. So I say farewell, wishing my 
island the best of luck from the bot- 
tom of my heart. Thank you and 
au revoir.” 

Arriving at the small town of 
Ewijksluis, the ex-Crown Prince said 
good-bye to the captain of gen- 
darmes. At the frontier he said good- 
bye to the Burgomaster, then passed 
on into the Fatherland. Arriving in 
Hanover, the ex-Crown Prinee visited 
Germany’s famed Generalfeldmar- 
schall, von Hindenburg. His visit 
lasted only half an hour, after which 
Prince Friedrich Wilhelm, choosing 
the side-ways and by-ways in order 
to escape detection, sped on toward 
his destination, which was reputed to 
be his beautiful 20,000-acre estate at 
Oels near Breslau in Silesia, where 
he was eagerly awaited by leading 
citizens dressed in Prince Albert 


coats and high hat, not to mention a 
host of foreign press correspondents 
and motion picture men. 


Meanwhile the Allied Powers, hav- 
ing spent sleepless nights on account 
of the rumors of the impending re- 
turn of the ex-Crown Prince to his 
Fatherland, were thrown into a state 
of nervous prostration by the rumor 
that the ex-Kaiser had received his 
passports and was on the point of 
leaving his Doorn home, with the in- 
tention of restoring the monarchy on 
Dee. 4 

Protests to the Dutch Government 
about the ex-Crown Prince’s return 
to Germany having been rebuffed, the 
Allies were forced outwardly to ac- 
cept his return with urbane indiffer- 
ence. Later they found themselves 
in a quandary with regard to the re- 
ported activities of the ex-All-High- 
est. There was an electric storm in 
the world as telegraph and telephone 
lapped and gingled unending reports 
of what the Allies intended to do. 
The truth was that they themselves 
did not know. 


FRANCE 
Strategy 


“ All that France desires is seeur- 
ity and reparations.” (Synthesis of 
Premier Poincaré’s speeches during 
the past year.) 

Early in the week heavy pressure 
was brought to bear on Premier 
Poincaré to call two or three new 
classes to the French Army to pre- 
pare for a possible conflict with the 
growing Nationalist forces of Ger- 
many. André Tardieu, leader of the 
Clemenceau following in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, was foremost in this 
move, with a threat to overthrow the 
Ministry if M. Poincaré did not 
comply, 


The apostles of French culture pro- 
fessed themselves amazed and were, 
perhaps, disconcerted by Hitler’s 
abortive coup in Bavaria. Poincaré 
had already telegraphed the French 
Ambassador in Berlin that this was 
the sort of thing that France could 
not tolerate. The astute Ludendorff 
as military leader and the Irredentist 
Hitler as political leader of an in- 
transigent Bavaria, threatened the 
right flank of any possible French 
“mareh to Berlin.” Should such 
leaders overthrow the Reich, France 
would be bound to act. The French 
General Staff foresaw “the necessity 





| for certain military measures to pro- 


tect the French troops in the Ruhr.” 
The first of these measures would be 
to straighten out the Ruhr salient by: 
taking strategic positions to the 
South in Westphalia. It was esti- 
mated that France could put 200,000 
men in motion: 55,000 already in the 
Ruhr basin, 95,000 in the Rhineland, 
50,000 massed near the frontier, in- 
cluding large garrisons at Metz and 
Strasbourg, with reserves at Belford 
Epinal and Verdun. 


German credit accumulations in 
foreign countries are estimated at 
$3,000,000,000. It is stated that a 
billion is deposited in Great Britain, 
a billion in the U. S. and a third of 
a billion divided between Holland, 
Switzerland, Denmark, Norway, Swe- 
den. Part of these sums would have 
been immediately available for 
financing’ a Reich-wide Nationalist 
Revolution. This also the French 
General Staff had in mind. 


The failure of the Ludendorff-Hit- 
ler putsch ealled a halt in French 
military measures, as the reports 
from a Germany in convulsion were 
so contradictory that even the French 
General Staff, with its very complete 
spy-system, could make little of the 
events. 


L’Echo de Paris suggested through 
its evangel, the publicist “ Pertinax,” 
that the best the French can do is to 
leave the Germans to stew in their 
own juice and organfze the Rhine- 
land and Ruhr (for the collection of 
reparations) into a separate barrier 
state between Germany and France. 
This policy the French have all along 
denied as being their object in seiz- 
ing the Ruhr. It would, however, be 
convenient if the events in Germany 
caused by the Ruhr seizure were to 
compel Premier Poinearé to adopt 
Pertinax’s policy against his will. 


Propagandist Guides 


The French press, always on the 
alert for new manifestations of Ger- 
man guile, “ discovered ” through the 
newspaper Liberté that the Germans 
are disseminating anti-French propa- 
ganda among British and American 
tourists through Spanish, Italian, 
Greek, English, German guides in 
Paris. According to Liberté, tour- 
ists at Versailles hear tirades against 
the Treaty of Versailles; tourists on 
the battle-fields hear of the valor of 
the German troops. Liberté asserts 
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that guides tear up Allied flags in 
the cemeteries and sell strips as sou- 
venirs. Thus “ Papa Poincaré” has 
another German menace to combat. 


An Idle Dream 


Had a lucky gambler bet 30 franes 
($1.70) on the first race at the Mai- 
sons-Lafitte track on Nov. 6, picking 
the winner of that and of the other 
five races, betting his accumulated 
winnings each time, he would have 
won 42,425,000,000 franes — more 
than the entire banknote circulation 
of France. The odds against the win- 
ning horses were 175 to 1, 15 to 1, 
20 to 1, 30 to 1, 30 to 1, 30 tol. 


ITALY 


Notes 


Benito Mussolini, High Commis- 
sioner of the Air Force, .after in- 
specting dirigibles and airplanes at 
Ciampino and Centocelle on Nov. 4, 
declared in a speech: 1) Italy must 
be prepared against all eventuali- 
ties, and unless it secures the strong- 
est air force its future is uncertain; 
2) Italy must treble the number of 
its airplanes during the next year; 
3) Italy must have a stronger air 
force than that of any other nation. 


Sir Eric Drummond, Secretary 
General of the League of Nations, 
who might have had some misgivings 
over Mussolini’s enthusiasm for the 
League after the Corfu Incident 
(Time, Sept. 10 to Oct. 8), was re- 
assured by visiting the “ black- 
shirted pacifist ” in the Eternal City. 
Premier Mussolini assured Sir Erie 
that Italy had no prejudice against 
the League, Italy only desired that 
its position on the League should be 
adequately established within the or- 
ganization through which the League 
functions. By explaining that only 
five out of 300 of the League’s per- 
sonnel on tne Secretariat were Ital- 
ian, the Rome Messagero showed 
what Benito meant. 


On Nov. 4, Italy commemorated 
the Austrian Armistice with wild 
rejolcings. 


GREECE 
Republicans vs. Royalists 


A recent attempt at a Royalist 
revolution by General Metaxas and 
his followers, which aimed to consoli- 
date the King’s position, plunged 
Greece into the fiery furnace of polit- 
ical dissension. The situation was so 
acute that the King was asked to 





leave the country for 60 days pending 
the clearing up of the political situa- 
tion. The King agreed, 

The crux of the situation lay in 
the question: Is Greece to have a Re- 
publican constitution? Advised by 
Britain, Yugo-Slavia and Rumania 
not to discard the present dynasty 
on account of its important connec- 





© Wide World 
ELEUTHERIOS VENIZELOS 
He is the sly old man of Greece 


tions with the Balkan Powers,* 
Dictator Colonel Gonatas and _ his 
Government tried to quiet down the 
opposition by abolishing the press 
censorship, promising the abolition 
of martial law after the trial of those 
arrested in a recent revolt, appoint- 
ing Foreign Minister Apostolos 
Alexandris as delegate on the Repa- 
rations Commission. Republican 
sentiment, however, refused to be 
appeased so easily-and the clamor for 
a change of régime continued. 
Ex-Premier Eleutherios Venizelos, 
Greek “ Ambassador to Europe,” was 
erroneously reported to be at the bot- 
tom of the Republican movement. 
M. Venizelos has always been (out- 
wardly at all events) pro-Monarchist. 
His quarrel with the late King Con- 


stantine was personal, not dynastic. 


On the bare face of the situation M. 
Venizelos would be the last Greek 





* King George of Greece married Prin- 
cess Blizabeth of Rumania, Feb. 27, 1921; 
Princess Héléne, his sister. married Crown 
Prince Carol of Rumania, March 10, 
1921. Princess Olga, first cousin of the 
> lee Prince Paul of Serbia, Oct. 
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statesman to condone any act which 
might alienate the “ affections” of 
the two great Balkan Powers, in 
whose boundless political fields he 
has gamboled, with some effect, for 
nearly 40 years. 

Analyzed, the political situation is 
the quintessence of absurdity. Con- 
stitutionally, Greece is virtually a 
Republic. The King has no say in 
political matters, is—in fact—in the 
unfortunate position of being a de- 
spised figure-head. A change in des- 
ignation would in reality mean very 
little politically, but it might well 
hinder the economic recovery of the 
nation. It was said, however, that 


the one man praying for the success © 


of the Republicans is King George of 
Greece. 


RUSSIA 
A Red-Letter Day 


Nov. 7, 1923, sixth anniversary of 
the Russian Bolshevik revolution, 
was celebrated in Moscow by a great 
review, with tens of thousands of sol- 
diers marching through Red Square. 
There were brass bands; hundreds of 
children, on trucks, sang the Inter- 
nationale as small Italian boys now 
sing Giovinezza, 

According to observers, the equip- 
ment, appearance and discipline of 
the Russian infantry continues to 
improve and is equal to that of the 
Polish infantry. But in cavalry and 
artillery the Red Army is still at a 
disadvantage compared with their 
Catholic neighbors to the West. 

War Lord Léon Trotzky, confined 
to his apartment by the grippe, con- 
tributed to the day a suitable apoca- 
lyptic utterance: “ The seventh year 
after our revolution opens amid grim 
forebodings. In six days, says the 
old Bible story, the world was created 
and the seventh was a day of rest. 
After six years of bloodshed and 
superhuman effort to build up a new 
world, the seventh year lies before 
us. But it is not a year of rest. It 
is a year of great and passionate 
struggle, of unheard heroism and un- 
precedented sacrifice on the road to 
victory. As such we salute it.” 


ESTHONIA 
Good Money 


The gold reserve plus foreign cur- 
rency held by the Esthonian Govern- 
ment amounted recently to 2,461,500,- 
000 emks, while the money in circu- 
lation was only 1,844,000,000 emks, 
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thus showing a reserve of 616,500,000 
emks, or 334% over the note issue. 

The value of the emk, as quoted 
recently at Tallinn (formerly Reval) 
capital of Esthonia, was 347 emks to 
$1.00, 


TURKEY 


Chester Dissension 


Colonel K. E. Clayton-Kennedy, 
one-fifth owner of the Chester Con- 
cession for the interior development 
of Turkey, recently arrived in Paris 
from Anatolia, main Turkish prov- 
ince in Asia Minor. He denied 
rumors that the Turkish Government 
had offered the Concession to the 
German Stinnes over the heads of 
the Ottoman-American Development 
Co., the concern which holds the 
Chester Concession. He stated, as 
proof to the contrary, that materials 
were in the course of shipment .to 
Turkey; that engineers on the spot 
“were working under extra pressure 
to make up for the regrettable delays 
arising from the internal controver- 
sies which have now ended;” that 
“full activities” are impossible 
owing to the approach of Winter. 

In Manhattan dissension arose in 
the ranks of the Company’s directors. 
Major General George Washington 
Goethals (Panama Canal _ con- 
structor), Frederick S. Blackall, F. 
B. Potter, H. C. Sheridan, A. S. 
Robert severed their connection with 
the Chester Concession. Commander 
Arthur Chester, son of Admiral 
Chester who obtained the concession 
which bears his name from the Turk- 
ish Government, repudiated the man- 
agement of the concern and said that 
the “false and misleading statements 
made by Colonel Clayton-Kennedy 
and his associates” were bringing 
ruin upon the project. The dispute 
arose because the directors could not 
agree as to the best methods of fi- 
nancing the Concession. 

The real owners of the Concession 
are now: Henry Woodhouse (orig- 
inal name Mario Terenzio Enrico 
Casalegno), W. E. D. Stokes (Time, 
Nov. 12), Charles A. Barnard, 
Colonel Clayton-Kennedy, Admiral 
Colby M. Chester. 

In a letter to the shareholders Mr. 
Woodhouse proposed later to in- 
crease the board of directors from 
seven to 16 and invite “ representa- 
tives of 12 large American indus- 
tries, which are expected to benefit 
most from the development of the 
Coneession,” to fill the vacancies. 


The Chester Concession, in con- 
formity to its agreement with the 





© Paul Thompson 
GEORGE WASHINGTON GOETHALS 
He severed his connection— 


Turkish Government, has “to con- 
struct and operate 2,700 miles of 
railroad, to exploit all mines and 
minerals found in a 25-mile zone 
along the right of way of this road, 
which, according to estimates made 
upon various surveys, cover: 

“1) the famous Mosul and other 
oil fields, aggregating from 4,000,- 
000,000 to 8,000,000,000 barrels 
potentially, or between one-sixth and 
one-tenth of the world’s total oil re- 
sources. 

“2) Copper deposits comprising 
over 400,000,000 tons of rich ore. 

“3) About 500 gold, platinum, sil- 
ver, manganese, iron, tin, zine, salt, 
coal and other mines and deposits.” 


BULGARIA 

Another Tragi-Comedy 

Act I saw Colonel Krastitch, Yugo- 
Slavian Military Attaché, being bad- 
ly “beaten up” by three unidentified 
men. From Sofia, the Bulgarian 
Government telegraphed to the Yugo- 
Slavian Government at Belgrade its 
sincere regrets, stating that the deed 
had been executed by political seoun- 
drels to embarrass the Government. 

Act II is in Belgrade. The Gov- 
ernment, not unmindful of Signor 
Benito Mussolini’s successful little 
coup against the Greeks (Tre, 
Sept. 3, Oct. 1), rebuffed the apology 
and sent an ultimatum in two parts 
to Sofia: 

1) Demands to be accepted within 
48 hours: a) The Bulgarian Govern- 
ment to present its excuses and re- 





grets to the Yugo-Slav representative * 
in Sofia; b) The Bulgarian Minister 
of War to express his personal re- 
grets to the Yugo-Slav Military At- 
taché; c) A detachment of 250 Bul- 
garian soldiers with a flag to render 
honors before the Yugo-Slav Lega- 
tion. 

2) Demands without a time limit: 
a) Punishment of guilty parties when 
found; b) Payment of indemnity— 
amount to be fixed by the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice at The Hague. 

The Yugo-Slavian press backed up 
these demands and to a moderate ex- 
tent reflected the animosity of the 
people to the Bulgars. The Novosti 
said: “We ought to go find and 
punish the guilty parties ourselves. 
We lost a chance when Stambuliski 
was assassinated, but assassination 
and political aggression have become 
systematic in Bulgaria. We cannot 
remain indifferent, now that it is a 
question of the attempted assassina- 
tion of our representative.” 

Act III shows the receipt and ac- 
ceptance of the Yugo-Slavian note. 
In reply to Belgrade it was’ made 
clear that the Bulgarian Government 
in no way considered itself respon- 
sible for the outrage. Official com- 
ment added that Bulgaria was obliged 
to bow to superior force. 

Act IV took place at Sofia. A 
company of soldiers bearing the Bul- 
garian national flag marched to the 
gate of the Yugo-Slavian Legation. 
The regimental band played the 
Yugo-Slavian national anthem and 
the soldiers saluted the Yugo-Slavian 
flag. M. Rakitch, Yugo-Slavian 
Minister to Bulgaria, and his staff, 
stood on the porch and watched the 
proceedings, which lasted ten minutes, 
with evident satisfaction. 

It was understood that the Bulgar- 
ian Government had also carried out 
the remaining conditions as set forth 
in the 48-hour ultimatum, 


YUGO-SLAVIA 
Debt-Funders 


The Yugo-Slavian Government ap- 
pointed a debt-funding commission 
which is to proceed to the U. S. in 
the near future to diseuss the terms 
of repayment of Yugo-Slavia’s War 
debt to the U. S., which, with interest, 
amounts to $60,992,592.12. 


Out of 20 foreign debtors to the 
U. S., only three have paid or settled 
the terms of payment for*their debts. 
They are: Cuba, Finland, Great Bri- 
iain. 
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CHINA 
Tsao-Kun Régime 


China under President Tsao-Kun 
(Timer, Oct. 15) is hardly less chaotic 
than it was under his predecessor Li 
Yuan-Hung. 


. . . 


France was at loggerheads with 


the Chinese Government over 
the latter’s inability to make gold 
payments in accordance with the 


Boxer* indemnity. This state of af- 
fairs has caused the keenest concern 
to the other Powers interested in 
China, as they would have to join 
France in order to safeguard their 
protocol rights, or risk losing these 
rights by adhering to the Chinese 
Policies Treaty, one of the Washing- 
ton treaties as yet unratified by 
France. 

In the House of Representatives 
a bitter feud waged over the ap- 
pointment of a Premier and the 
election of a Speaker. Wu Ching- 
Lien, the present speaker, was 
apparently determined to _ secure 
the Premiership or prevent the con- 
firmation of another candidate. This 
had the effect of dividing the House 
into two factions—pro-Wu and anti- 
Wu, the result being that a free fight 
occurred when an anti-Wu man at- 
tempted to force a new election for 
the Speakership in order to get rid 


of Wu. As to the Premiership, 
Wu’s supporters were not strong 
enough to secure his  confirma- 


tion, and Wu’s opponents were too 
weak to get their nominee confirmed 
without Wu’s approval. President 
Tsao-Kun could not dissolve Parlia- 
ment and appoint his own Prime 
Minister without the consent of the 
Senate. The Senate, having an anti- 
Tsao-Kun majority, would certainly 
have resisted. Hence the deadlock 
was complete. 


The Government was also up 
against another trouble; it could not 
raise any money. Police, soldiers and 
school-teachers threatened to strike 
for their overdue wages. In the 
ease of the police and _ soldiers, 
they knew of France’s demands 


*The word Boxer comes from a mis- 
translation of the Chinese I ho Ch’iian, 
meaning The Patriotic United Fists, a 
secret society which originally was anti- 
dynastic, and had nothing to do with 
pugilism in spite of some “ peculiar calis- 
thenie exercises.” At the end of the 19th 
Century the society came under the in- 
fluence of the Empress Dowager, who per- 
suaded them 
spheres of interest—and not the Manchu 
dynasty—was responsible for the ills of 
China, and incited them to fight the in- 
vaders of their land—hence the Boxer 
Rising of 1900. 


that the foreigner and his, 





upon the Government. “ Why 
should foreigners be paid while we 
starve?” they asked. In consequence 
of this, there was much bitterness 
abroad against the French. 


LATIN AMERICA 
Labor’s Candidate 


Samuel Gompers,‘’President of the 
American Federation of Labor, re- 





© International 
PLUTARCO CALLES 


“A devoted friend of Labor, Justice, Freedom 
and Democracy ”’ 


turned to the U. S. fresh from a 
romp in Mexico, where he had been 
supporting Radical General Plutarco 
Calles for the Mexican Presidency, 
and whence have emanated shrieks 
of protest from Conservative suppor- 
ters of General Adolfo de la Huerta. 

Said Mr. Gompers: “It is true 
that in an address delivered in the 
City Hall at Juarez, Mexico, I ex- 
pressed the hope that General Calles 
would be elected to the Presidency 
of Mexico. I declared that if I were 
a Mexican citizen, I would do all in 
my power to bring about his election. 
He has given of his friendship to 
Labor and his understanding and 
support of the principles of democ- 
racy, freedom and human progress. 

“T understand that a small group 
of Mexican politicians has formu- 
lated a protest addressed to me be- 
cause of the declarations which I 
made in favor of General Calles. 

“T have no desire to change these 
declarations except to strengthen 
them, if possible. If such a protest 


| 








has in reality been made, I take this 
opportunity to assure those who have 
made it that it will be answered 
promptly upon its receipt . . . 

“In conference between the repre- 
sentatives of the Mexican and the 
American workers in El Paso, refer- 
ence was made to the political cam- 
paign in Mexico, and an expression 
of the general feeling of all those 
present in regard to General Calles 
was embodied in the form of a reso- 
lution unanimously adopted... 
An extract from this resolution fol- 
lows: 

“ “We have neither the right nor the 
desire to interfere in the purely it- 
ternal political affairs of any coun- 
try, but we cannot refrain from ex- 
pressing deep satisfaction at the pros- 
pect of seeing a devoted friend of 
labor, justice, freedom and democracy 
elected President of one of the great 
Republics of the Western hemi- 
sphere.’ ” 

Obregon’s Vacation 

A telegram, signed by more than 
100 congressmen and sent to Presi- 
dent Obregon, who was vacationing 
at a little fishing village on Lake 
Chapala, alleged that General Arnul- 
fo Gomez, chief of the Mexico City 
garrison, had commissioned one Cap- 
tain Viscarra, at the head of 200 
men, to assassinate certain members 
of Congress, in particular one Jorge 
Prieto Laurens, Governor of the 
State of San Luis Potosi, 

The same telegram alleged that 
Captain Visearra and his men, wear- 
ing red silk badges, would oceupy 
seats in the gallery in Congress and 
when the session started would lead 
cheers for General Calles (Presiden- 
tial candidate), and that, as soon as 
the Huertistas answered by cheers for 
Candidate de la Huerta, they would 
be shot. 

General Gomez 
charges. 

A second message signed by 131 
congressmen, most of whom signed 
the first telegram, was also despatched 
to President Obregon. In it the con- 
gressmen declared that they could no 
longer expect the guarantee of per- 
sonal safety due to them as Members 
of Congress and as citizens of 
Mexico. 

The message continued: “It grieves 
us to consider General Alvaro Obre- 
gon, undisputed revolutionist and 
constructive President for the past 
three years, has begun to lose his 
identity and is on the point of falling 
into the eternal errors in which all 
the leaders of Mexico have destroyed 
their prestige.” 


denied all these 
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Good Books 


The amateur devotee in search of 
mentors to guide him through the 
mazes of art has never had greater 
riches spread before him than in the 
present season. Sir William Orpen’s 
Outline (TIME, Oct. 15) is pretty 
narrowly limited to painting. One 
wishing a diverting catalogue of the 
famous individual pictures of the 
world need go no further. 


But a greater work and a more 
inclusive one is Elie Faure’s His- 
tory of Art,* now being published in 
English by Harper. The third vol- 
ume, on Renaissance Art, has come 
from the press, preceded by An- 
cient and Medieval, and to be fol- 
lowed by Modern. The books are 
not easy to read, but they repay a 
little delving. Faure is a brilliant 
stylist, his word-stream brimming 
with metaphor and colorful imagery, 
always intent upon inner meaning, 
and emotional overtones, so that his 
writing is obscure to those who ex- 
pect mere surface description. But 
the translation is itself an admir- 
able work of letters. He treats of 
sculpture and architecture with fair 
attention as well as painting. He 
has not produced a text or an en- 
cyclopedia, but tells only enough of 
an artist and his works to convey his 
spiritual and historical relations. He 
follows no set division, except a 
geographical one: in the present 
volume, Florence, Rome, Venice, 
Flanders, monarchical France, Ref- 
ormation Germany. 


The American Institute of Archi- 
tects, a professional organization of 
lofty standards, recognizes a public 
obligation for the diffusion of cul- 
ture, Through its Committee on 
Education it has issued a splendid 
volume, The Significance of the Fine 
Arts}, to which various leading ex- 
ponents contribute studies of their 
own fields, designed to increase ap- 
preciation and give a slice of back- 
ground. Not unnaturally, the most 
space goes to architecture, which is 
treated in separate chapters on 
Classical, Medieval, Renaissance 
and Modern architecture, by C. How- 
ard Walker, Ralph Adams Cram, H. 
Van Buren Magonigle and Paul P. 
Cret, respectively. 

The allied arts are discussed by 
Lorado Taft (Sculpture), Bryson 
Burroughs (Painting), Frederick 
Law Olmsted (Landscape Design), 
E. H. Bennett (City Planning), Hu- 
ger Elliott (Industrial Arts, includ- 
ing book-making, ceramics, costume 





* History or Art—Elie Faure, trans- 
lated by Walter Pach—Four Vols.; I. 
Ancient Art; II. Medieval Art; III. 
Renaissance Art; IV. (In preparation), 
Modern Art. Harper ($7.50 each vol.). 

* THe SIGNIFICANCE OF THE Fine Arts: 
TEN ESSAYS ON THE ARTS—Edited by the 
Committee on Education, American In- 
stitute of Architects—Marshall Jones 
($3.50). 


two of. the 


design, furniture, glass, jewelry and 
lace-making, metal work, textile de- 
sign), Thomas Whitney Surette 
(Music). 


. . . 


Monument to Pyle 


Howard Pyle was best known as 
an illustrator, in heroic style, of ad- 
venture stories for boys. He it was 
who first made Stevenson, Cooper, 
Malory’s Morte d’Arthur—not to 
mention his own Robin Hood, Otto 
of the Silver Hand, ete.—alive in 
many a boy’s heart; but he was 
also a great and serious artist on 
canvas and in mural decoration. 
Pyle was born in Wilmington, Del., 
in 1858, and lived there until his 
death in 1911. He knew the sat- 
isfaction of being an _ honored 
prophet in his own community, To 
his home flocked students, for he was 
an inspired teacher who taught for 
love of it, and many of our best 
American illustrators were among 
his protégés. 

The Wilmington. Fine Arts So- 
ciety has opened in the new Wil- 
mington Institute Library a Howard 
Pyle Memorial Gallery, where it has 
collected 267 works of Pyle in va- 
rious media. One room is devoted to 
oil paintings, another to black and 
whites and sketches, a third is an 
exact replica of the living room in 
the artist’s Wilmington residence. 
This room was notable for eight 
mural paintings, ceiling decorations, 
and a fireplace, by Pyle himself. 
These pictures, dealing in subject 
with the genesis of Art and Lit- 
erature, had been damaged during 
a fire at the Pyle house, but have 
been completely restored and with 
difficulty transferred bodily to the 
gallery. In the oil painting room, 
notable canvases are 
Marooned, and the Flying Dutch- 
man—formidable pirate figures with 
Pyle’s characteristic contrasts of 
color masses and sombre realism. 
There are Revolutionary War scenes, 
one small water-color, illustrations 
for Pyle’s own stories, A Modern 
Sinbad and the Pilgrimage of Truth 
(the latter painted on mahogany), 
and pen-and-ink sketches for many 
stories and articles originally pub- 
lished in Harper’s Magazine. 


Exhibitions 

A flock of important one-man 
shows, mainly by contemporary 
Americans, graced the galleries of 
Manhattan: 


Francesc Cugat (Anderson Gal- 
leries), is a 29-year-old Spaniard 
who won fame by his series of Chi- 
cago Opera advertising posters. He 
shows imaginative landscapes, fan- 
tastic portrait posters of Beethoven 
and other “greats,” and two trip- 
tychs, Zoé Beckley, famed Manhat- 
tan newspaper woman, wrote a flat- 
tering introduction to his catalogue. 

William Gedney Bunce (Milch Gal- 
leries) was a native of Connecticut 
but painted Venetion subjects almost 





exclusively. His nearest affinity is 
Turner, though a more restrained 
and New Englandish Turner. The 
exhibition is by way of a memorial. 

Albert Herter (Reinhardt Galler. 
ies) shows that he can be an ef- 
fective portrait painter, as well as a 
flowery decorator. Portraits of a 
Russian nobleman, of Pilgun Yoon 
in the Chinese manner, and of Her- 
bert C. Hoover are features. 

Harry W. Watrous (Howard 
Young Galleries) was a retrospective 
exhibit. He perfected the Saton 
type of picture—suave, highly fin- 
ished surfaces — painting chiefly 
women-of-leisure and still life. A 
friend of Blakelock, he has branched 
into nocturnal landscape since the 
War. 

Bryant Baker (Anderson Galler- 
ies), British sculptor, has done busts 
of George Harvey, Pershing, Roose- 
velt, Lloyd George, Henry Cabot 
Lodge, Taft, Auckland Geddes, John 
Hays Hammond, Edward VIL. The 
retiring Ambassador Harvey said of 
the sculptor, “I consider Mr. Baker 
a great sculptor, and he is generally 
so regarded in England.” 


Eugene Savage (Ferargil Galler- 
ies), decorative young modernist, 
uses classic themes and medieval 
methods (gold background), makes 
his own frames. There is a small 
copy of his Expulsion (from Eden) 
which won the Thomas B. Clark 
Prize at the last National Academy. 

Oliver Chaffee (Montross Gallery) 
is strongly under the _ influence 
of Cézanne He has lived and 
worked in Southern France and 
most of his pieces are homely vistas 
in the little towns of Vence and 
Chantemesle. His water-colors are 
more free and sparkling than his 
oils. 


In Paris 


For the first time, Americans have 
their own section in the Paris Salon 
d’Automne, now open, but few of our 
better known artists are repre- 
sented. 


In New Orleans 


The Hotel Roosevelt, New Orleans, 
formerly the Grunewald, testifies to 
its confidence in the distinctive 
charm of the old Creole city by hang- 
ing signed artists’ proofs in the 
guest rooms, of ten etchings by 
Ronald Hargrave, of the Cabildo, the 
Cathedral, the old Absinthe House 
and other picturesque corners. 


In Australia 


Australia, young and traditionless 
though she is, has produced her quo- 
ta of artists, and an Australian 
exhibition is now in progress at Bur- 
lington House, London. There is lit- 
tle, however, that is distinctive of 
Australia as opposed to the art of 
other modern countries. The chief 
figures are Max Meldrum, Norman 
Lindsay, Hugh Ramsey, George 
Lambert, Heysen, Gruner, 
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Young Felix* 
Pollyanna Is Brought Up-to- 
Date 


The Story. Young Felix Hunter 
is a person of invincible amiability. 
He would greet Lucifer himself with 
undiminished good humor. A large 
proportion of his early life appears 
to have been devoted to a demon- 
stration of his affability in the face 
of continued reverses. No ray of 
light is shed upon his drab existence 
that is not promptly followed by 
compensating catastrophe. Each 
misfortune he welcomes with an apt 
witticism. It is said of him that he 
proceeds “triumphing from failure 
to failure.” Many of his set-backs 
are in themselves inconsiderable. 
They form an overwhelming ag- 
gregate. 

He is born into an agreeably fu- 
tile and wholly poverty-stricken 
family; education brushes him light- 
ly by; diphtheria and a consequent 
period of paralysis afford him early 
opportunity for cheerful submission; 
he becomes identified with an ad- 
vertising firm, then another, in 
which his native ingenuity and ar- 
tistic talent bring him reasonable 
success. An abortive love affair 
with a co-worker is ended abruptly 
by the lady’s untimely suicide; he 
finally marries a childhood sweet- 
heart, against his mother’s passion- 
ate protest, and finds in her a vora- 
cious wife who does her best to swal- 
low his soul and finally runs away 
with another man; he loses his 
mother—a miracle of sympathy and 
self-abnegation—on the same eve- 
ning; he finally sees a new beauty 
opening for him in a new love. This 
time he loves “for character, which 
is the only true thing to love for.” 
We leave him, a successful artist, en- 

ged in a romantic passage at a 

usic hall bar, in the course of an 
air raid which proposes to blow both 
participants effectively to pieces. 

Every figure in the story of Felix 
is defined with simple, unerring 
strokes. No character so much 
as shoves his nose in that he is not 
promptly pinned down and held up 
for inspection. We know them all 
and like practically all of them— 
Felix himself, sensitive, delightfully 
vain, adroit, an artist fundamen- 
tally, hugely enjoying a world which 
has little for him save hard knocks; 
his mother, capable, heroic, un- 
questioningly devoted; Grumps, the 
bibulous Scotch grandfather, one of 
the most keenly observed and origi- 
nal figures in recent literature; the 
histrionic and ineffective father; 
Godfrey, the actor-brother, with a 
sonorous voice and the manner of a 
Grand Duke; Aunt Julie, the Incu- 
bus, who descends in all her Vic- 
torian smugness on the Hunter 
household for a protracted and in- 

*Younc FeL_ix—Frank Swinnerton— 
Doran ($2.00). 





tolerable visit; Felix’s wife, “a pas- 
sionate, exciting pet”; old Jacob, his 
friend, obstinately liberal, who is 
“one of the men who deliberately 
choose their wives!” 


The Significance. Frank Swin- 
nerton is chiefly known as a tech- 
nician. The story of Felix’s child- 





Frank SwINNERTON 
He sees and tells 


hood and youth is told with an adroit 
simplicity that gives a minute pic- 
ture without the semblance of effort. 
Every episode comes with the force 
and inevitability of life itself. He 
is never melodramatic, never sordid. 
He is consistently interesting. He 
has the invaluable faculty of ex- 
ploiting the significance of the 
casual. He does not feel it neces- 
sary to take his characters apart in 
order to show how they work. Un- 
questionably they all have com- 
plexes and repressions and psycho- 
logical eccentricities. But Mr. 
Swinnerton is far more concerned 
with making them human. 
Similarly Mr. Swinnerton, while 
showing no cowardice in the face of 
the. demon, Sex, keeps a_ healthy 
sense of proportion in ‘regard to it. 


The Author. Frank Swinnerton 
was born in London in 1884, He 
is the author of The Happy Fam- 
ily, On the Staircase, The Chaste 
Wife, Shops and Houses, Nocturne, 
September, Coquette. According to 
Arnold Bennett and H. G. Wells, 
Nocturne is “the perfect novel.” 


He is editorial adviser to the 
firm of Chatto and Windus, pub- 
lishers, and writes literary criti- 
cism for the Manchester Guardian. 
He is also a professional dramatic 
critic. 
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Blasco Ibanez 
He is the Most Dynamic of 
Novelists 


Dr. Smythe, of the International 
Book Review, came out of the ele- 


vator. “Well,” said he, “that hu- 
man dynamo is upstairs waiting for 
you!” Human dynamo, Blasco 
Ibanez certainly proved to be. Dark, 
white-skinned, brisk, almost jerky 
in his movements, with hands which 
noticeably wear several jeweled rings 
and gesticulate in square, but expres- 
sive fashion, the great Spanish 
spinner of yarns is a perfect echo of 
the life hg has led. He does not 
speak in English. I speak no Span- 
ish, little French. He spoke in 
French and I understood. A friend 
put my questions. 

Ibanez is a man of tremendous, 
incalculable dramatic imagination. 
This is curious because he does not 
like the theatre. He has never writ- 
ten a play. I think that I know why 
he does not like the stage. It is 
confining to the imagination. It sets 
mechanical rules within which the 
fancy may not indulge itself by 
great leaps of time and place. 

In youth Ibanez was a political 
orator. He waged battle for causes. 
He fought duels. Now he is pub- 
lisher, journalist, novelist. His pub- 
lishing firm has published in the 
form of cheap little paper books 
practically all of the world’s mas- 
terpieces for the benefit of the Span- 
ish people. Publishing on a grand 
scale—yes!—for Ibanez is just that 
—grandiose, Life for him, I fancy, 
is a brilliant gesture. 

His novels are written at high 
speed. I was particularly interested 
in his methods of writing. “I some- 
times dictate an article; but never 
one of my stories,” he told me. 
“Those I write in long hand very 
rapidly. The actual time it takes 
me to produce one of these novels 
may be very short—as short as two 
months; but on the idea, on the 
development of the plot, I may have 
been working for years.” Those 
who have watched him work will 
tell you that he can carry on a con- 
versation while he is writing. This 
is because the writing is purely a 
mechanical expression of the out- 
line which has been smoldering for 
months or for years in his conscious 
mind and being, enriched and elab- 
orated in the subconscious. 

Mr. Kennaday of the Foreign 
Press Service, tells me that he has 
spent evenings with Ibanez when 
the fiery gentleman has outlined 
story after story after story—all of 
them good. It is a pity that there 
are not 48 hours in a day, and that 
the fertile-minded Spaniard cannot 
write with both hands at once. 

His next novel, to follow The 
Temptress, has already been pub- 
lished in Spain. It is called Sa 
Reina Calipa, 

I liked Ibanez. I wonder if it 
would be possible for anyone’ to 
know him well. Like most men of 
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exaggeratedly fertile brains, his real M U S i C 
self lies somewhere very deep with- _ — 
in. He tends to speak in periods. 
His words, too, are gestures; this, : 
however, is the world of make-be- | Bubble Piano In Manhattan 


lieve and of romance. It is his world. 
He moves in it serenely and trium- 
phantly. He is a giant of a novelist, 
a swift spinner of glowing tales, 
a man with a passion for accomplish- 
ment who has been endowed with 
sufficient vitality to pursue his im- 
ages to their creation. Long life to 
him and his vigor! -* 


. . . 


Good Books 


The following estimates of books 
much in the public eye were made 
after careful consideration of the 
trend of critical opinion: 

A Prerace To Lire—Edwin Justus 
Mayer—Boni ($2.50). The candid 
autobiography of a youth whose 
physical and spiritual adventures 
touch upon Harlem and Hollywood, 
William Blake and Joseph Conrad, 
manufacturers, magnates, movie- 
stars, sweat-shop-workers, policemen, 
poets, editors, reporters. The growth 
of a mind, the rise of an intelligence, 
the development of an interesting 
and hostile point of view. Well 
written, fertile of ideas, suggesting 
one of the many possible answers to 
the query: “ What’s wrong-with civ- 
ilization in general and American 
civilization in particular?” 


Lazy LauGuTter—Woodward Boyd 
—Scribner ($2.00). The Montgom- 
erys and their relatives were charm- 
ing people but oh, so lazy—and Dag- 
mar Hallowell was no exception. She 
did try to make out the firmest sort 
of a schedule for herself sometimes 
—a schedule that included rising at 
seven—but how could she ever keep 
it when she always overslept? She 
débuted, she considered a stage ca- 
reer, she tried to be a working-girl, 
she fell in love—but in each case lazi- 
ness sucked the strength from each 
promising adventure. At last she 
plucked up courage to go to Chicago 
—and for a little while she seemed 
to have conquered the family curse 
(she was intermittently employed at 
some rather useless work, but still, 
employed)—the right young man re- 
appeared just when he should—and 
then her brother, Herbie, having slept 
himself out of the Marine Corps, got 
sluggishly involved in an impossi- 
ble intrigue—the family fortunes 
failed—all there was for Dagmar to 
do was to marry a middle-aged beau 
for money to take care of her whole 
ineffective family—and so she did. 
A pleasant and amusing novel. 





A most ingenious toy is under 
process of construction—an instru- 
ment to simplify piano-playing for 
children. The inventor is Ralph 
Mayhew. 

Mr. Mayhew is the “ Bubble 
Books man.” The Bubble Books, out 
of which Mayhew has made almost 
over night a large fortune, have 
been one of the most extraordinary 
of recent successes. A few years 
ago, while connected with the Ad- 
vertising Department of Harper & 
Bros. publishers, this ingenious 
fellow hit upon the idea of combin- 
ing a printed page with a phono- 
graph record. From this the Bub- 
ble Books were evolved. You read 
aloud to the children a story from 
one of the volumes. At a certain 
point the text relates that the baby 
bear sang a song. There follows on 
the page a slot containing a phono- 
graph record, which you play on the 
phonograph, thereby demonstrating 
what the baby bear sang. A run- 
ning narrative with musical num- 
bers is thus afforded—a species of 
small opera that calls for prolonged 
applause. 

Mayhew now has hit upon the 
“Bubble Piano.” This is a box with 
a keyboard which is placed over the 
piano keyboard.* You press the 
keys of the box, one after another, 
and the instrument strikes the 
proper keys on the piano, plays a 
melody. You press the first key of 
the attachment and it strikes a D, 
say, on the piano. You press the 
second key, and it strikes say an F 
sharp on the piano. The third key 
may strike B, the fourth a G sharp. 
By striking the keys on the attach- 
ment one after another, as on the 
piano keyboard you would strike C, 
D, E, F, ete., you get a melody that 
may skip around anywhere on the 
piano keyboard. 

The Bubble Piano will play any 
melody. The tune can be changed 
by rearranging a set of pegs. The 
child can take a set of notes written 
out and match the successive notes 
with notes marked on pegs. These 
pegs he places one after another in 
a slot in the box. The instrument 
then plays the melody. The child 
has only to concern himself with the 
time, the length of the notes. From 
the manipulation of this toy a con- 
siderable part of the rudiments of 
music can be learned. 





* Readers of the cheaper fiction maga- 
zines are aware that there has been in the 
market for some time a system of learn- 
ing piano-playing by placing over the keys 
a paper diagram marked with the names 
of the keys. ‘‘ Learn to play the piano in 
a week! Be popular and surprise your 
friends!” In this way, though, the play- 
er has to skip from: one interval to an- 
other as on the keyboard itself, while with 
the Bubble Piano he strikes one key after 
another in regular succession. 


Gatti-Casazza, manager of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, gave 
new scenery to the old favorite, 
Aida, considered by many to be 
Verdi’s best opera. 

Aida, the story of love in a tomb 
in ancient Egypt, is famous for its 
triumphal march. “ Toot-toot-toot”, 


go- the horns, and everyone is 
thrilled. Hitherto this procession 
has passed under one arch; in 


Gatti’s new scenery the procession 
has four arches, each of dazzling 
splendor. 


- . . 


The first popular priced Saturday 
night opera was Rigoletto (also 
Verdi). The box office line was the 
longest in history. It reached en- 
tirely around the opera house. 


. . . 


Miguel Fleta, of Spanish and 
South American fame, was the im- 
portant addition to the list of sing- 
ers. As Cavaradossi in Tosca, he 
was received with an applause 
which Caruso might have envied. 
To Mme. Jeritza’s hat and fine 
feathers he was a courteous if not 
impassioned lover. 


For Antonio Scotti this is the 
25th season. He is probably the 
most faultless performer on the 
operatic stage. His impersonation 
of Scarpia, kilied by Tosca’s dagger, 
is one of the peaks of the history of 
Opera. Today the voice of Scotti 
is not what it was ten years ago. 
But the art of Scotti is greater. 


Of outstanding importance was 
the revival of Die Meistersinger 
von Niirnberg, probably the most 
tuneful of all the works of Richard 
Wagner. 

Die Meistersinger is Wagner’s 
“human” opera. In The Ring he is 
accused of megalomania; in Tristan 
of hysteria; in Parsifal of religios- 
ity. But in Die Meistersinger his 
only fault is length. And that per- 
haps is the fault of a restless and 
rapid age rather than of the master. 
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New Plays 


Spring Cleaning. Critics observe 
that every dramatist is bound by the 
inevitable to write before his span of 
life is done a play in which a street 
walker walks into a drawing room 
unannounced. She usually walks out 
again leaving a group of idle rich at- 
tempting to reassemble the fragments 
of their devastated philosophy. Such 
is the eurrent effort of Frederick 
Lonsdale, Englishman, author of 
Aren’t We All. Inserting his tiny 
needle point of humor into this 
familiar situation, he has injected 
various stimulating charges of the 
unexpected. He sustains, therefore, 
the interest. 


He blames the whole thing on the 
pretty wife who has succumbed to 
the diverting futility of doing noth- 
ing. He has surrounded her with a 
group of exceedingly rarefied repre- 
sentatives of London’s smart society. 
He has attached her to a husband who 
disapproves. His—the husband’s— 
conversation is a trifle dull and his 
necktie lacks a certain trim ortho- 
doxy. They could hardly be ex- 
pected to get on. 

The husbard, finding himself in- 
competent to steer the situation, sum- 
mons reinforcements. The latter ma- 
terialize as the little scarlet sister of 
the evening. The play is too entirely 
well-bred to permit the husband to 
cast his lot with hers, Therefore, 
another set of epigrams is required to 
rewind their domestic top and set it 
spinning. 

The play revels in an abundance of 
good acting, with particularly satis- 
factory contributions by Arthur 
Byron, A. E. Matthews, Sstelle Win- 
wood. 

Percy Hammond: “Te play has 
a vast appeal for those who know 
their way about.” 

Alexander Woollcott: “Suave but 
murderous dialogue in which the op- 
posing characters are hating each 
other bitterly and doing it with a 
smile.” 


Stepping Stones. Fred Stone, 
whose comedy is a cherished tradi- 
tion of the present-day American 
stage, has found a lineal descendant 
to perpetuate his name. His daughter 
Dorothy made her début in a new 
Stone show, and in the three short 
hours of the opening night she 
danced her way to the regions of the 
stars. Twice in that memorable per- 
formance the critical first night audi- 
ence rose to its feet to give her 


personal ovations. It is doubtful 
that any individual performer ever 
gleaned more glory from a first ap- 
pearance on Broadway. 

Dorothy Stone is 17, slight, with 


| light, bobbed hair, and looks too much 











Fatuer Frep, DavGuTer Dororuy 
“* Twice the audience rose to its feet ”’ 


like her father to be pretty. She 
sings only moderately well. But she 
dances like a firefly on a Summer 
evening. She has that inestimable 
gift of natural vivacity; she has dis- 
tinetive personality; is carefree and 
entirely irresistible. 

The remainder of the entertainment 
is exactly what Stone’s followers for 
21 years have been trained to expect. 
Dorothy Stone is the poor girl; she 
marries the disguised Prince. Father 
Fred is Peter Plug, a plumber, who 
stands by in every scene to protect 
her from the villainous hardships set 
upon a musical comedy heroine. 
Mother Stone (Allene Crater) also 
plays a prominent part and marries 
Peter Plug at the last—to the wild 
delight of the audience. 

Though the music is uninspired 
and the humor of a _ decidedly 
wrinkled variety, the final effect is a 
little bit better than that of previous 
Stone shows latterly wending their 
way around the country. 

Percy Hammond: “ A very happy 
family affair.” 

Heywood Broun: “This young 
Stone girl is by all, odds the most 
exciting and glamorous person who 
has hopped out upon the musical 
comedy stage in this generation.” 


A Love Scandal. There is nothing 
more harrowing than a group of in- 
telligent people standing around re- 
peating epigrams that don’t ep. The 
actors and actresses assembled for 
this diversion are eminently intelli- 
gent individuals led by no less a per- 
sonage than the immaculate Norman 
Trevor. Their lines are made of 
lead; the authors tried to be Oscar 
Wilde and collapsed under the strain. 
The plot deals with a young woman 
who married a millionaire only to 
discover she loved a penniless play- 
wright. When the latter became 
wealthy on three suddenly successful 
plays, she found the situation dis- 
tinetly trying. But her sufferings 
were as nothing compared with those 
of the audience. 


The Deep Tangled Wildwood. 
George S. Kaufman and Mare Con- 
nelly (authors of Duley, To the 
Ladies, Merton of the Movies) have 
finally missed fire. Their satirical 
comedy of a man who went back 
home to escape the city and found 
the home town in the clutches of jazz 
is unsubstantial. Though studded 
with smart lines, it lacks sustaining 
plot. Added to this, the acting is 
only moderately well tuned to the 
spirit of the satire. 

White: Cargo. Another theatrical 
treatise on the more acute applica- 
tions of the sex problem has appeared 
to vex the censors. The scene is 
desert land in Africa; the characters, 
a group of sex-starved white men 
circling about one exceedingly aban- 
doned mulatto woman. The play is 
on the order of Rain; it approximates 
but faintly the extraordinary power 
of that diseussion. Considerable ex- 
cellent acting is dissipated on un- 
worthy material. 

Bide Dudley: “Don’t take your 
old Aunt Eliza from Pottersville to 
see it or she may disinherit you.” 


Notes 

A play entitled Time is stirring 
uneasily in the provinces awaiting 
an opening in the congested theatre 
situation of Manhattan. Arthur 
Henry, husband of Playwright Clare 
Kummer, is the author and Stuart 
Walker, noted for a variety of the- 
atrieal accomplishments, including 
artistie stock companies in Cincin- 
nati and Indianapolis, is the pro- 
ducer. 

Royalty turning its hand to play- 
wrighting is unusual. Stockholm, 
nevertheless, will see Kinangozi by 
Prince Wilhelm at the Svenska The- 
atre in January. Anglo-African 
settlers and native blacks are the 
characters. 
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The Open Road 


The Theatre Guild Cannot, in 
All Honesty, Confine It- 
self to Manhattan 


For the first time in its brief but 
illustrious history the (Manhattan) 
Theatre Guild has sent a company 
on tour. Headed by Basil Sidney, 
the players are already operating 
in important cities; Baltimore wit- 
nessed their opening, Washington, 
Chieago, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Boston, Toronto and more will have 
glimpses of their wanderings. He 
Who Gets Slapped by Leonid Andre- 
yev, Peer Gynt by Henrik Ibsen, and 
The Devil’s Disciple by G, B. Shaw 
compose their repertory. They give 
all of these at each stand—time per- 
mitting. 

The Theatre Guild has done what 
the hard heads and cold hearts of the 
Theatre agreed was impossible. They 
have proved themselves artists unre- 
deemed and yet have made their art 
pay under the box office grating. 
Opening in April, 1919, with Bena- 
vente’s The Bonds of Interest, the or- 
ganization made its first memorable 
success with John Ferguson by St. 
John Ervine. Listed among their most 
notable successes are the following, 
a list which any financially-minded 
manager might inspect greedily and 
which many a layman will recognize 
with the quickening touch of well 
remembered evenings: 

John Ferguson, by St. John Ervine 
The Faithful, by John Masefield 
Jane Clegg, by St. John Ervine 
The Dance of Death, by August 

Strindberg 
Mr. Pim Passes By, by A. A. Milne 
Liliom, by Franz Molnar 
He Who Gets Slapped, by Leonid 

Andreyev 
Back to Methuselah, by G. B. Shaw 
R, U. R., by Karel Capek 
Peer Gynt, by Henrik Ibsen 
The Adding Machine, by Elmer L. 

Rice 
The Devil’s Disciple, by G. B. Shaw 

With such an important contribu- 
tion to American art, the Theatre 
Guild could not, in all honesty, con- 
fine its production to Manhattan. 
Traveling companies of some of the 
above plays have gone on the road, 
it is true, but under different man- 
agement, and not always the balanced 
group of players who read their 
lines at the Garrick. 

Accordingly the Guild has em- 
barked upon the dangerous seas of 
touring repertory. In Basil Sidney 
they have selected a singularly able 
actor as the company’s cornerstone. 
Preliminary reports indicate that the 
tour is finding favor. Open hands and 
crowded houses are the portion of 
its deserts. 

W. R. 





The Best Plays 


These are the plays which, in the 
light of metropolitan criticism, seem 
most important: 


Drama 


Eveonora Duse—The _ greatest 
name in the world of the theatre re- 
taining its compelling power by 
reason of a woman’s ageless spirit. 

Moscow Arr THEATRE—Russian 
Repertory which was barnumed into 
sensational success last season re- 
turns to mop up. 

Rarn—Jeanne Eagels in her fifth 
century of performances as a 20th 
Century harlot in the South Seas. 

Sir Joun Martin-Harvey—Show- 
ing that repertory may be both elas- 
sical and profitable. Hamlet and 
The Shrew next. 

SeventH Heraven—Gutters and 
garrets of War-time France. Helen 
Menken mounts from one to the 
other with good effect. 

Sun Ur—A tragic page torn from 
the primitive history of Carolina 
Mountain folk. 

TarNisH—Telling in bitter terms 
how man blurs his life by compro- 
mise with moral standards. 





Comedy 


Aren’t We ALL ?—Convineing and 
immensely diverting discussion of the 
inseparability of a sense of humor 
and successful matrimony, Cyril 
Maude chiefly concerned. 

THE CHANGELINGS—A moderately 
amusing comedy of twisted identity 
made into the semblance of important 
entertainment by Henry Miller, 
Blanche Bates, Ruth Chatterton. 

CyRANO DE  BeERGERAC—Walter 
Hampden’s revival of Rostand’s clas- 
sic comedy. Just about the most 
satisfactory combination on the cur- 
rent playbill. 

In Love With Love—Smart in- 
consequentials made singularly en- 
tertaining by Lynn Fontanne and a 
deftly devised production. 

Mary, Mary, Quire ConTrrary— 
Mrs. Fiske winding up her brilliant 
engagement in St. John Ervine’s com- 
edy of English life. 

Tue Nervous Wreck—Thunder- 
ous farce demonstrating that a week 
in the wide open spaces is more val- 
uable than carloads of pink pills. 

Tue Swan — Exceptional high 
comedy of Royalty by Franz Mol- 
nar brought beautifully to life by 
striking performance against a back- 
ground perfect in color and detail. 

Wrnpows — The Theatre Guild 
prospering with a play by John Gals- 
worthy on the psychology of a way- 
ward girl. 





CINEMA 





The New Pictures 


Pioneer Trails, All normal chil- * 
dren and those adults in whose 
mouths the taste of story book Indian 
blood is still strong will doubtless 
approve of Pioneer Trails. A mas- 
terly massacre is accomplished, in 
which a convoy of prairie schooners 
with their entire personnel, is wiped 
out. One small child escapes, to re- 
appear 20 years later as the hero. 
Thereafter, the plot is simply a sten- 
cil, cut with the old familiar tools. 

Alice Calhoun is the girl and makes 
the unfortunate error of too precise 
and obvious make-up for a simple, 
pioneer primrose. But the men are 
men and the openness of the scenic 
spaces is only exceeded by their 
width. Such productions are harm- 
less to all; entertaining to millions. 


Around the World with the Spee- 
jacks. Echoes of the loud hurrahs 
that greeted the return of the 98-foot 
honeymoon yacht which carried Al- 
bert Y. Gowen, of Cleveland, and his 
bride around the world have been 
preserved in celluloid. The result is 
a travel picture. It travels fast, and 
is, therefore, fragmentary. Never- 
theless it will suffice for a vicarious 
voyage for vast sections of citizenry 
whose wanderings are bounded by 
the village store; the state fair; the 
subway kiosk. 


Notes 


Famous Piayers, the largest motion 
picture coneern in the world, will 
suspend production for a number of 
months. Their representatives assure 
the world at-large, however, that they 
have a vast supply of undisclosed 
photography in their possession. 
Heading their list is The Ten Com- 
mandments, a $2,000,000 production 
which, they trust, will follow their 
The Covered Wagon as the most pop- 
ular film in the world. The prologue 
shows the original ten in process of 
discovery by Moses; later the film 
discusses their application in modern 
life. 

Lillian Gish is now somewhere in 
the vicinity of Gibraltar, en route to 
Italy, where she will do a film ver- 
sion of George Eliot’s Romola. 


John Barrymore has just completed 
in California, a celluloid Beau Brum- 
mel. 

Lenore Ulric’s return to the screen 
will be signalized when Tiger Rose is 
presented to a breathless world at 
Christmas time. 
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LAW 





Buzfustian 


Five years and $1,000,000 more or 
less brought at least a temporary 
termination of a notorious divorce 
suit. In one hour and five minutes a 
jury disposed of several thousand 
dollars’ worth of argument and many 
hours of legal talent. One Mrs. 
Helen Elwood Stokes was acquitted 
of 16 charges lodged by one W. E. D. 
Stokes, her husband. 

Such a ease is as good as a medie- 
val tournament to set champions a- 


jousting. On the one side was the 
mighty Samuel Untermyer, cham- 


pion of Mrs. Stokes. On the other 
side rose Max D. Steuer, challenger 
for the irate husband. As lawyers 
both men rank with the Launcelots, 
Bediveres and Geraints, if not the 
Galahads. And for the sake of the 
rich rewards at stake, they jousted 
at one another as much as at the 
other’s client. 

“Buzfuz” was what Mr. Unter- 
myer called Mr. Steuer, referring 
to the ingenious lawyer whom Dick- 
ens devised to send Mr. Pickwick to 
prison for breach of promise—be- 
cause a.lady had fainted in his arms. 

Mr, Steuer replied: “ If ever there 
was a Sergeant Buzfuz I had to con- 
tend with him for five weeks... 
Dickens did not dislike lawyers 
He wrote the character of Sergent 
Buzfuz in the hope that he would 
eliminate from the English bar the 
shysters that indulged in deceptions 
upon juries.” 

Quotations from pleadings to the 
jury: 

“Don’t let yourself be misled by 
the eloquence of this very wily and 
resourceful attorney, my adversary. 
Keep close to the facts, and if you do 
that we have no fear. If this jury 
should fail to agree to vindicate this 
lady triumphantly, she would go out 
of this courtroom a bowed and sor- 
rowful lady. She wants to go home 
to her children. She wants to take 
them into her arms and look into their 
eyes and tell them that she has never 
disgraced them. She has done noth- 
ing in her whole life that hasn’t been 
open to the public gaze.” 


“Tf ever there was a downright 
plea to the sympathies, the passions, 
the prejudices of the jury for six 
hours or more, you have heard it here 
. . - And that story about the ring. 
Why, Munchausen was beaten by 
hundreds of miles by the man who 
made up that story.” 

“Of this man. ..TI will say 
little; the subject presents few at- 
tractions; and I, gentlemen, am not 
the man nor are you, gentlemen the 








men to delight in the contemplation 
of revolting heartlessness and syste- 
matic villainy. It is difficult to smile 
with an aching heart—it is ill jesting 
when our deepest sympathies are 
awakened. My client’s prospects are 
ruined. All is gloom and silence in 
the house; even the voice of the child 
is hushed . . . while his mother 
weeps.” 

The first paragraph is Untermyer; 
the second, Steuer; the third, Buzfuz. 





@ P. & A. 


Max D. STEvER 
““ If ever there was a Sergeant Buzfuz ’’ 


Fortunately, in this case no matter 
how innocent either party may be, 
he will not go to jail like the poor 
Mr. Pickwick, found with his buxom 
landlady, widow Bardell, in his arms. 


Devotees of Dickens will recall 
other parts of the clever Mr. Buzfuz’s 
remarks as reported by Dickens: 

“Sergeant Buzfuz began by say- 
ing that never in the whole course 
of his profession . . . had he 
approached a case with such deep 
emotion or with such a heavy sense 
of responsibility imposed upon him. 

“You have heard from my 
learned friend, gentlemen’ continued 
Sergeant Buzfuz, ‘that this is an 
action for a breach of promise of 
marrage. 3. “>see sen 
have not heard—inasmuch as it did 
not come within my learned friend’s 
province to tell you what are the 
facts of the case. Those facts you 
shall hear detailed by me and proved 
by the unimpeachable female whom I 
will place in the box before you.’” 

And he added: “‘ Pickwick still 
rears his head with unblushing ef- 
frontery, and gazes without a sigh 
on the ruin he has made,’ ” 











EDUCATION 








In Germany 


Five German universities are clos- 
ing down. They include, according 
to report, the internationally famous 
colleges at Halle, Marburg, Frank- 
fort-am-Main. They have surren- 
dered to poverty. 

The central tragedy of the univers- 
ity situation in Germany is in the 
middle-class home. From the Ger- 
man bourgeois family were recruited 
the upholders of the liberal tradition. 
Today the middle-class son finds it 
difficult, almost impossible, to finance 
a university course. 

The sons of speculators, industrial- 
ists and big baronial landowners fill 
the college halls. 

The democratic element is not total- 
ly eliminated only because of a re- 
markable development of student 
self-help. Guided from a national 
headquarters at Dresden, codperative 
stores, student kitchens, employment 
bureaus are operated. And there are 
loan banks to which all who can con- 
tribute, and from which the most 
gifted students, regardless of social 
status, receive money without interest 
during the months before their final 
exams. John R. Mott, through the 
World’s Student Christian Federa- 
tion, has been largely instrumental in 
the suecess of these self-help activi- 
ties. The Society of Friends (Amer- 
ican Quakers) have codperated, 

Say university professors in Amer- 
ica: “The rich heritage of learning 
given by Germany to the world may 
be laid waste.” 


At Louvain 


Hopes of completing the library 
of the University of Louvain in 1925 
have sagged because American money 
has ceased its flow. Building opera- 
tions have been suspended. 

The beautiful structure which was 
to have replaced the famous Cloth- 
makers’ Hall, destroyed by bombard- 
ment in 1914, stands only one-fourth 
completed, and a fresh call is being 
issued to the colleges of America 
which in effect pledged themselves to 
finance this enterprise two years ago, 
when President Butler of Columbia 
University laid the cornerstone. 

The building will cost $1,000,000, 
and so far only $300,000 has been 
contributed. The Committee was 
led to expect a dollar each from 
1,200,000 American students, but 
whereas institutions like West Point, 
Annapolis, Hunter, Amherst, Bryn 
Mawr, St. Stephens, Yale have over- 
subscribed their quotas, and half a 
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dozen schools have fulfilled their 
promises, almost three-fourths of all 
the students concerned have failed to 
contribute. Another campaign is 
about to be made. 

1925 will mark the 500th anni- 
versary of the library, and if the 
present delay is not permanent, the 
completed building will be a timely 
memorial. Each institution contri- 
buting is to have a column, stone, 
arch or window inscribed with its 
name. The result will be an endur- 
ing record of America on Belgian 
soil. 


“College Spirit” 

The Americanization of Europe 
(which the English philosopher, Ber- 
trand Russell, views with aiarm) pro- 
ceeds. The Committee for Relief in 
Belgium Educational Foundation, 
headed by Herbert C. Hoover, is 
selecting plans for a group of dormi- 
tories on the American plan to be 
erected at the University of Brussels. 
John Nead Howells, consulting arehi- 
tect, claimed for the program ré- 
cently that it would encourage “ col- 
lege spirit ” on the Continent—some- 
thing which, for better or worse, the 
Continent has so far got along with- 
out. 


Of Historical Interest 


Near Haverstraw on the Hudson, 
where Benedict Arnold met Major 
André, a tablet was erected and a 
speech was made by the State His- 
torian of New York (Dr. Alexander 
C, Frick). 

Runs the inscription : 

Between this boulder and the river is 
the place where Benedict Arnold first met 
Major John André, Adjutant General of 
the British Army, to plan for the surren- 
der of West Point to the British. Major 
André landed from the Vulture the even- 
ing of Sept. 21, 1780. Early the following 
morning the conspirators repaired,to the 
home of Joshua H. Smith, about three 
miles to the north, where Arnold finally 
agreed to surrender West Point for £10,- 
000 and a commission in the British Army. 
From the Smith house André attempted to 
return to the British lines. He was cap- 
tured at Tarrytown and tried, convicted 
and executed as a spy at Tappan, Oct. 2, 
1780. 

Other spots of historical interest 
are in process of being marked, 


Washington U. 


Last spring the colorful name of 
Herbert S. Hadley (Timez, July 2) 
came out from the shadowy moun- 
tains of Colorado, whither he had 
repaired for his health. He was ap- 
pointed Chancellor of Washington 
University, St. Louis, Mo. 

Last week he was formally in- 
augurated. The-speech of the ocea- 





sion, delivered by Nicholas Murray 
Butler of Columbia University, con- 
tained the following passages: 

“The University takes its place 
hy the side of the Church and the 


State as one of three fundamen- 
tal institutions of modern civiliza- 
tion . . . The Church represents 


the organized faith of Christendom 
and its collective worship. The State 
represents the purpose of civilized 
man to live happily and helpfully 
together in organized society. The 
University represents man’s inborn 
love of truth, his persistent curiosity, 
which has given rise to all science, 
and his dominating idealism which is 
the origin of all literature%and of all 
philosophy. 

“Long experience has shown that 
the University may and ean only 
achieve its end by a three-fold aec- 
tivity . . . The University must 
gather and conserve knowledge; the 
University must advance knowledge; 
the University must diffuse and 
apply knowledge, These are its 
three necessary and characteristic 
functions. Se 

“The unhappy and conflicting di- 
versity of religious beliefs, and the 


unhappy and conflicting diversity of 


social and political theories, find 
their reconciliation and their unity 
in the University, whose frame is so 
secure, so broad and so generous that 
there is room in it for each and all 
of these if only they be held in sin- 
cerity and pursued in a spirit of 
truth-seeking and of service.” 

Mr. Hadley, when Governor of 
Missouri in 1912, was looked upon 
as a likely President of the U.S. He 
declares he will not return to polities. 


. . . 


Geo. Washington U. 


George Washington visualized and 
advocated a national university at 
the nation’s capital. John Quiney 
Adams did the same. 


A century ago someone started 
George Washington University at 
Washington. It had 39 students. 


Today it has 5,000 and has set out 
upon a building program to make it- 
self yet bigger and yet better. 

The newly inaugurated President 
of the University is William Mather 
Lewis. He hopes to realize the hope 
of his country’s founder—to make an 
institution which shall be free from 
local discoloration and _ provincial 


prejudice and one which, by virtue | 


of its position, can operate more cen- 
trally and more importantly than 
others. 

To date, the greatest universities 
have been, first, born; then, made. 
Consequently most great universities 
possess the defects of their virtues 


and the redeeming charm of their 
vices. 

President Lewis is presented with 
an opportunity to fashion the ideal 
university. And, if the mprobable 
occurs, the ideal will move and 
breathe and have spiritual being. 


. . . 


“Tallest in the World ” 

A feature of the campaign of 
Northwestern University (Evanston, 
Ill.) to secure $5,000,000 for build- 
ings on its new Lake Shore Drive 
campus in Chicago, is an emphasis 
placed upon the fact that one of its 
new buildings will be the “ tallest 
educational structure in the world.” 
This potent superlative will aid in 
producing the $2,500,000 as yet un- 
collected. 

The Chieago site will eventually be 
occupied by the schools of law, medi- 
cine, dentistry, commerce. 


Negroes and Mr. Rosenwald 

In 1912, Booker T. Washington, 
Negro humanitarian, called upon 
Julius Rosenwald, Chicago merchant. 
Said he: “In my state, Alabama, 
Negroes number about half the popu- 
lation of the state. Last year 
$2,865,000 was spent on education, 
but only $360,000 of that for 
Negro children. Sixty per cent. of 
the white children were enrolled for 
an average term of seven months, 
whereas only 20% of the Negro chil- 
dren were enrolled for an average 
term of only four months. Some- 
thing must be done.” 

Mr.-Rosenwald agreed, and some- 
thing was. 

Since then nearly 2,000 schools 
have been established in the South 
and $7,000,000 has been spent 
through the Rosenwald Fund for 
Negro education, Mr. Rosenwald 
specified that whatever sums he gave 
must be matched by the Negroes 
themselves. To date, the Rosenwald 
Fund has eontributed $1,400,000; 
Negroes have raised $1,800,000; the 
balance has come from public school 
authorities and individual whites. 


. 7 - 


Another Girard? 

Girard College in Philadelphia was 
thought to be the richest school of its 
kind (industrial) ine America. But 
the disclosure of a $60,000,000 bene- 
faction to the Hershey Industrial 
School at Hershey, Pa., has produced 
its financial equal. 

The benefaction consisted of 99% 
of the common stock of the Hershey 
Chocolate Co. It was made by Mil- 
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ton 8. Hershey five years ago; but 
modestly he said nothing about it. 

Last week the secret leaked out; 
Mr. Hershey has been busy explain- 
ing his gift. 

The motives are simple. They are 
not, as George F. Babbitt ignorantly 
supposes, an “advertising stunt” 
for Hershey almond bars. Mr. Her- 
shey was a poor boy. He had no 
education. He learned a trade and 
made a fortune out of it. He has 
no children. Now he would like to 
give an opportunity to as many boys 
as possible to make fortunes for 
themselves. Girls he does not pro- 
vide for, on the ground that they can 
always get married or do house-work, 
and so find homes. “Girls don’t need 
help like boys,” said he, “so I de- 
cided on boys.” Boys will be ac- 
cepted who are poor, without fathers, 
white, native-born, healthy and be- 
tween the ages of four and eight. 

The parallel with Stephen Girard 
is curiously close, and it is signifi- 
cant that Mr. Hershey went to Phila- 
delphia and studied the college there 
before he opened his own school in 
1909. Girard’s will in 1831 specified 
that “ poor, male, white orphan chil- 
dren” only should be admitted. Pret- 
erence was to be given first to those 
applying from Philadelphia, and 
then, to those from elsewhere in Penn- 
sylvania and the U. S. Mr. Hershey 
directs likewise that the first favors 
be shown to applicants from sur- 
rounding counties. Girard enforced 
a prejudice of his against sectarian- 
ism when he directed that no ecclesi- 
astic be allowed so much as to enter 
the grounds as a visitor. The preju- 
dice betrayed by Mr. Hershey, is in 
favor of woman’s place being in the 
home. 

Mr. Hershey’s generosity is colos- 
sal. He keeps only $1,000,000 and 
his automobile for himself. The 
question will undoubtedly be asked 
whether, on the whole, it is good or 
bad for education to be subject to 
the personal whims of its benefactors. 
But meanwhile the Hershey Indus- 
trial School will be teaching a thous- 
and or more boys to support them- 
selves. 

The Rockefeller Foundation was a 
broader project, but the candy man 
has done exactly what he pleased, 
and there is a peculiarly American 
flavor about that. 


The man who built the village of 
Hershey is a genial, unimpressive 
widower of 66. He lives in the vil- 
lage palace with his “old crony,” 
Harry Lebkicher, formerly a candy 
apprentice. 

Occasionally he packs his grip, 
walks to the depot (or rides in his 
battered 1914 model) and goes to 
Europe for as long or as short as 








he likes. But mostly he stays near 
the farmland where he was bred, buys 
his clothes at the local emporium. 


Evangelical 


Still stands the forest primeval; but 
under the shade of its branches 
Dwells another race; with other cus- 
toms and language. 
Only along the shore of the mournful 
and misty Atlantic 
Linger a few Acadian peasants, whose 
fathers from exile 
Wandered back to their native land 
to die in its bosom. 
These are among the last of the 
“tedious but popular ” hexameters of 





© International 
Port LONGFELLOW 
A propagandist? 


Evangeline, written by Poet Long- 
fellow. 

A former Minister of Education of 
Ontario (the Rev. Dr. Cody) now 
demands that the poem shall no 
longer be taught in the schools of 
Canada, He contends that it 
wrongly portrays the British as un- 
merciful, and is used in American 
schools as anti-British propaganda. 

Librarian Locke of Ontario de- 
fends Longfellow on the ground that 
his poem was based on a history 
written by a loyal imperialist, Chief 
Justice T. G, Haliburton.* And the 
American poet is also defended by 
most Canadian newspapers, whose 
chief point is: “ Americans who are 
anti-British are to be found most 
generally among those who never 
heard of Longfellow and who do not 
care whether Evangeline is a chewing 
gum or a new style underwear.” 


* Justice Haliburton was best known as 
“the first American humorist,” author of 
Sam Slick, which ran into 142 editions. 


SCIENCE 





Amundsen Plans 


Captain Roald Amundsen, South 
Pole discoverer, who was frustrated 
by airplane defects in his attempt to 
fly across the North Pole from 
Alaska last Summer (Time, June 18, 
25), will try again next year, start- 
ing his flight in June from Spits- 
bergen (Norwegian islands northeast 
of Greenland). With him will go 
Lieutenant Ralph E. Davison, U. 8. 
Navy, selected by Secretary Denby 
at the Norse explorer’s request, to 
command one of three seaplanes 
which will make the trip. 

The planes are Dornier-Dolphin 
flying-boats with rounded hulls, built 
to take off and land on ice, earth or 
water. They will have radio equip- 
ment for communication with the de- 
pot ship. They will be manned by 
six men. The edge of the Spits- 
bergen ice pack is about 450 miles 
from the Pole. It is 600 miles 
nearer than the northernmost point 
of Alaska. Between the Pole and 
Alaska stretches a vast waste of at 
least 1,000,000 square miles which 
has never been penetrated. The 
Amundsen party. hopes to explore 
this and determine whether it con- 
tains a small continent, as Stefans- 
son and others have speculated. If 
the expedition reaches the Pole, they 
will leave there a cache of supplies, 
food and fuel. They will also in- 
vestigate the possibility of trans- 
Polar air routes linking Europe 
and the Pacific by the shortest lines. 
The bubble sextant will be the prin- 
cipal instrument of navigation. It 
requires no horizon, laying courses 
directly by the sun. The magnetic 
compass is useless, owing to the dis- 
crepancy between the true and the 
magnetic Poles. The party will try 
to establish contact with the steam- 
ship Maud, which has been drifting 
in the Polar ice pack for two years. 


Stars and Sun 


Dr. Charles Greeley Abbot, of the 
Smithsonian Institution who last 
Spring made scientific history with 
his measurements of the sun’s heat 
(Trg, May 5), has now, from the 
Mt. Wilson observatory, analyzed the 
heat of nine other great stars—Rigel, 
Vega, Sirius, Procyon, Capella, Al- 
debaran, Betelgeuse, Alpha Herculis, 
Beta Pegasi. He employs the 
Nichols radiometer, a delicate instru- 
ment worked by heat, like the little 
vanes revolved by sunlight in op- 
tician’s windows. The stars’ light 
is broken up by the spectroseope into 
their respective spectra or color 
bands, the heat in the different parts 
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of which can be measured. These 
stars represent all the main types, 
from blue to red. 

It was expected that the heat from 
stars of the same color type would 
be greatest in the same parts of 
their spectra, but surprising differ- 
ences were found. Vega and Sirius 
are both blue-white stars, but the 
maximum heat of Vega is much 
farther toward the violet than that 
of Sirius. Rigel (blue) shows two 
maxima, one of which is in the ifra- 
red rays, invisible to the human eye. 
The apparatus detects differences of 
a hundred-millionth of a degree of 
heat. That is not enough, say the 
astronomers. It must be sharpened 
to a thousand-millionth, and many 
fainter stars of every type must be 
examined, Most of these big stars 
are found to be at least twice as hot 
as the sun. The present findings are 
so far significant, at least, that they 
inerease our knowledge of the phys- 
ical nature of the stars. 

The sun strike has been arbitrated, 
Dr. Abbot. now reports. The four 
per cent. diminution noted since fast 
year has returned to normalcy, and 
more sun spots are now appearing. 
A new eycle of spots is beginning in 
the solar latitudes farthest from the 
sun’s equator, according to observa- 
tions by Professor G. H. Peters, of 
the U. S. Naval Observatory. The 
number and size of spots will gradu- 
ally inerease for about eleven years, 
until a maximum is reached, when 
they will again fall off. Electrical 
disturbances are commonly associated 
with sun spot increase. 

Dr. Abbot and all the Government 
meteorologists have foresworn long- 
range weather predictions. The 
maximum they can risk their reputa- 
tions on is 48 hours. They will 
not commit themselves as to the com- 
ing season, but many an amateur 
weather prophet is predicting a long, 
hard Winter, 


. . . 


Bohr, Lodge, Atoms 


Dr. Neils Bohr, professor of physics 
at the University of Copenhagen, 
winner of the Nobel prize in physies 
for 1922, gave the Silliman lectures 
at Yale University on The Atom and 
the Natural System of the Elements. 
Dr. Bohr was not the pioneer of the 
electronic theory of the atom, but he 
has greatly refined and expanded it, 
and stands with Thomson, Ruther- 
ford, Lodge, Millikan as one of the 
world’s foremost exponents of the 
“new” physics. <A few points of 
special interest in Dr. Bohr’s lec- 
tures: 


«| He likened the atom to the solar 
system, with the positive nucleus or 
proton representing the sun, and the 





electrons revolving in two concentric 
rings, at maximum distance from each 


other. This “open” structure is the 
most significant feature of the 
scheme. 


@ All doubt regarding the existence 
of the atom has disappeared, and 
all physicists believe in the main es- 
sentials of this picture of atomic 
structure. There are instruments 
which make it possible to count 
atoms with great accuracy. 


@ Some atoms are “explosive” or 
radio-active, throwing off minute pro- 
jectiles traveling at a speed of several 
thousand miles a second. The nu- 
cleus undergoes reduction after these 
explosions, and it is even possible 
to measure its changes. 


@ The chemical distinction between 
atoms is governed by the number of 
charges in the nucleus, which is the 
same as the number of electrons in 
its system. Hydrogen, the lightest 
known element, has one charge and 
one electron, like the earth and 
moon. 


@ The ordinary mechanical laws do 
not account for the stability of the 
elements under the new _ theories, 
for they would not prevent electrons 
falling into the nucleus. These 
move in fixed orbits and new 
ones cannot be created. When 
atoms are bombarded by free elec- 
trons, the electron rebounds or trans- 
fers its energy to the atom, in which 
ease there is an emission of light in 
the spectra. 


Sir Oliver Lodge, in his installa- 
tion address as President of the 
Roentgen Society, London, outlined 
his own version of atomic theory, 
The nucleus he believes to be rotat- 
ing at the speed of light. Sur- 
rounding it is ether, stratified into 
gravitational or electric levels. Elec- 
trons moving in these planes counter- 
balance the attractive force by their 
velocity. He predicted the eventual 
finding of 118 elements instead of the 
present 92. 


Women vs. Men 

Prof. Howard R. Mayberry, a 
psychologist at the University of 
Chicago, tested 300 men and women 
students as to their perception of 
optical illusions, such as two points 
of light, one moving and one station- 
ary, in a dark room. Whether they 
were right or wrong, women were, as 
a rule, more positive of their per- 
ceptions, and they were wrong more 
frequently than the men, who were 
usually open to conviction. 
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Cancer and Heredity 


“The bulk of tie evidence points * 
to microparasite; as the probable 
cause of sarcomas and carcinomas,” 
says Dr. Erwin F. Smith, chief plant 
pathologist of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, and Vice President of 
the American Association for Can- 
cer Research. 

It was Dr. Smith who demonstrated 
that the crown gall, a plant disease 
resembling animal cancer, could be 
experimentally transmissted from 
plant to plant by cultures uf a micro- 
organism found in the gall. He is 
convinced that human cancers are 
caused by a similar infection, though 
no active parasite, either bacterium 
or protozoén, has yet been found. 


Many investigators of plant and 
J g 
animal cancer have caused cancer ex- 


perimentally in varied ways—by in- 
jecting a virus from the growths, by 
painting rats with irritating sub- 
stances, and by nematodes (micro- 
scopic worms), tape worms, other 
parasites. In short, Dr. Smith’s the- 
ory is that at least some cancer is 
caused by the irritation of parasites 
acting upon organs unable to with- 
stand it on account of inherited or 
acquired weakness. Physiologically 
injurious living as to eating, drink- 
ing, chewing, smoking, may prepare 
a suitable soil that easily succumbs 
to the parasitic inciting cause. This 
may be a long-continued process, not 
confined to old age, but merely mak- 
ing itself apparent then. Heredity 
alone cannot cause cancer but may 
provide a weakness susceptible to 
irritation. 

The fact that cancer is not appar- 
ently contagious, that no microbe has 
been isolated, need not negate Dr. 
Smith’s theory. The parasites of 
syphilis, yellow fever, leprosy and 
many other diseases have been iso- 
lated only within very recent years. 
Some diseases, like malaria, are not 
transmitted directly from person to 
person, but their parasites must 
spend some time in the body of an- 
other animal host. 

These experiments and a vast mul- 
titude of others have so advanced 
our knowledge of cancer that we may 
hope for the full solution of the prob- 
lem in the not distant future, says 
Dr. Smith. He pleads for financial 
support for responsible and detailed 
cancer research, rather than prizes 
attracting a flood of “ cancer cures.” 


Idiot into Moron? 

In Berkeley, Calif., Dr. Olga Bridg- 
man announced that she had diseov- 
ered a means of transforming idiots 
into high grade morons. No details 
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were given, aside from the fact that 
the treatment is applied to the thy- 
roid glands and is declared effective 
only in eases of idiocy resulting from 
irregular secretions from the ductless 
glands. 


Mental Hygiene 

Fifteen years ago there was no 
organized effort in any nation to 
combat mental disease and defect. 
Conditions in institutions for the in- 
sane and feeble-minded had ad- 
vaneed little since the time when 
“Bedlam” was first contracted from 
“St. Mary’s of Bethlehem,” an Eng- 
lish asylum. The idea of forestall- 
ing and preventing the development 
of mental disorders was a novelty. 

About 1900 a young man not long 
out of the university had an attack 
of amnesia (loss of memory occur- 
ring in some forms of insanity) and 
wandered about the country suffer- 
ing harrowing vicissitudes for three 
years. In time he recovered and re- 
turned to his family and to normal 
life. But he retained a vivid mem- 
ory of his experiences, set them 
down in a manuscript, resolved to 
turn them to account for human wel- 
fare. William James and a few 
other far-sighted gentlemen encour- 
aged him. 

The young man was Clifford 
Whittingham Beers; the book, his 
graphic autobiography, A Mind 
That Found Itself. -In 1908 Mr. 
Beers founded the Connecticut So- 
ciety for Mental Hygiene, the first 
organization of its kind. Similar 
bodies have since been initiated in 
more than 20 states. Mr. Beers has 
devoted his life and resources to the 
movement, has raised hundreds of 
thousands of dollars. In 1909 he 
founded the National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene, of which he has 
been Secretary ever since. He was 
instrumental in starting a corre- 
lative ageney in Canada. Other 
countries followed suit. Four years 
ago, Mr. Beers took the first step 
toward world-wide codperation in 
mental hygiene. In 1925 in Manhat- 
tan will be held the First Interna- 
tional Congress on Mental Hygiene. 
The participation of the great Euro- 
pean countries has been promised 
and Mr. Beers has secured the per- 
sonal approval of King Albert of 
Belgium, Cardinal Mercier, Georges 
Clemenceau (once a physician in a 
Paris insane hospital), David Lloyd 
George, Sir Erie Geddes, Sir Maurice 
Craig (of Guy’s Hospital, London) 


and other leaders. 

Dr. William H. Welch, Dean of 
the School of Hygiene and Public 
Health of Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, was elected President of 








TIME 


the National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene at its annual meeting last 
week, succeeding Dr. Walter B. 
James, professor of clinical medi- 
cine at Columbia. Dr. Welch is the 
most distinguished pathologist and 
bacteriologist in the United States. 
Now 73 years old, he has been since 
his interne years at old Bellevue one 


©Paul Thompson 
Dr. WiLttIAM H. WELSH 
Pathologist, bacteriologist 


of the most versatile and influential 
figures in the American and world 
public health movements. Among 
other officers of the Mental Hygiene 
Committee are Dr. Charles W. Eliot, 
President Emeritus of Harvard, and 
Dr. Bernard Sachs, of New York, 
Vice Presidents, and Otto T. Ban- 
nard (Manhattan banker), Treas- 
urer. The Medical Director is Dr. 
Frankwood E. Williams, successor 
to Dr. Thomas W. Salmon, who is 
now Medical Adviser. 


The Committee’s chief accomplish- 
ments: 


1) Collection and standardization 
of statistics from state institutions 
throughout the U. 8S. 


2) Publication of a_ high-class 
Journal, Mental Hygiene. 


3) Establishment, in codperation 
with the Commonwealth Fund and 
other agencies, of a “Joint Commit- 
tee on Prevention of Delinquency,” 
which conducts child clinies and 
demonstrations in Dallas, St. Louis, 
St. Paul, Minneapolis and other 
cities, as well as in foreign countries. 


4) Surveys of mental hygiene con- 
ditions in Maryland, Indiana, Mis- 
sissippi, Cincinnati, ete., followed by 
organization of local physicians and 
agencies to meet the needs revealed. 
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A Lost Leader 


Sixteen years ago a Socialist news- 
paper, The Call, was brought forth 
in Manhattan. It never flourished, 
but it managed to survive—for 16 
years—on money contributions. It 
is estimated that nearly $1,000,000 
was used to sustain its life by arti- 
ficial respiration. On Oct. 1 of this 
year it changed hands. Several 
unions, notably a union of clothing 
workers, bought the paper. The 
pinko-progressive press hailed the 
change as an epoch in the annals of 
Labor and Journalism. But it seems 
that Labor is even less competent as 
a journalist than Socialism. The 
paper came too near the rocks and is 
in a fair way to suffer a sea-change, 
strange, if not rich. 

It was bern at the propitious 
moment of the Manhattan newspaper 
pressmen’s strike. Being a labor 
paper, of course it was not subject 
to the strike, and published unim- 
peded while other papers were re- 
stricted in the size of their editions 
and numbers of papers printed. It 
could have had no better opportunity 
to get a “hearing” from the people 
of Manhattan. 

In the metamorphosis to a labor 
paper, it changed its name from The 
Call to The Leader and came out 
with all the usual newspaper features 
except financial news—instead it car- 
ried “Labor News.” Across its head- 
ing it bore the legend: “ Not a mil- 
lionaire’s property—owned by 300,- 
000 workers.” As a ‘newspaper it 


| “had its points.” It had a columnist 


reputed to be the best punster in 
Manhattan. But its editorial policy 
was radical. 

Whether the good burghers of New 
York could not abide a radical edi- 
torial policy is uncertain. Certainly 
capitalistic advertisers could not. 
According to The Leader’s statement, 
$75,000 was used up in operating ex- 
penses in the period immediately be- 
fore and after its change of name. 
It also asserted that it doubled its 
circulation, from 10,000 to 20,000. 
Then the money ran out. 

Formal announcement was made 
that The Leader was a success but 
that the union owners did not have 
enough capital to make it self-sup- 
porting. Accordingly it suspended, 
hoping to resume. 

While its staff was “seeking em- 
ployment elsewhere” its able col- 
umnist paragraphed: 

“Situation Wanted—Middle-aged 
male, easily exploitable, stylishly 
stout, desires position requiring 
minimum of effort and maximum 
leisure. Salary entire object.” 
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Unfilled Orders 


Despite the extra dividend de- 
clared on U. 8. Steel common stock, 
unfilled orders on the books of the 
Corporation at the close of October 
amounted to 4,672,825 tons, or a 
drop of 362,925 tons from Sept. 30. 
The Corporation’s unfilled tonnage 
has declined steadily ever since 
March 31, 1923, when the figure stood 
at 7,403,332. The high record was 
established at 12,183,083 tons in 
April, 1917, while the lowest recent 
condition was seen in February, 
1922, when only 4,141,069 tons were 
on the books. 

Pig iron production also fell off 
during October. Returns show out- 
put during that month totaled 3,149,- 
158 tons—about 242% under the 
September production of 3,125,512 
tons, when the greater number of 
days in October is taken into con- 
sideration. Output reached its high- 
est point for the year in May at 
3,867,694 tons, and has declined ever 
since. In no month of 1922, how- 
ever, did pig production reach the 
3,000,000-ton mark, and in July, 
1921, output amounted to only 
864,553 tons. 

On Nov. 1, 1923, there were 245 
.furnaces in blast, as against 255 on 
Oct. 1. 

The decline is due to overproduc- 
tion last Spring, combined with 
slackening demand, and a tendency 
on the part of buyers to hold off for 
lower prices. Railroad purchasing 
continues good in steel car bodies 
and rails, and building operations 
continue to require fair amounts. 


Small Banks’ Victory 


The small town banker won a 
complete victory in the recent fight 
against branch banking, and evi- 
dently he intends to press his success 
to the limit. 

The first step in the effort to pro- 
hibit banks from _ establishing 
branches was taken in connection 
with only national banks; by a rul- 
ing of the Attorney General new 
branches were forbidden, although 
most existing branches, especially in 
New York City, were left undis- 
turbed. The national banks, how- 
ever, protested that competing banks 
organized under the state laws could 
maintain branches, and that the 
national banks were thereby put at 
a disadvantage. 

The anti-branch banking group, 
despairing of attempting to change 
the state banking regulations of each 
of the 48 states, have endeavored to 
get at the problem by one blow 





through the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem. Owing to their insistence, 
the Federal Reserve Board adopted 
resolutions sharply restricting branch 


banking activities of state banks 
now in the Reserve System, or 


those which may apply for member- 
ship in it. In general, branches are 
forbidden outside the cities or towns 
in which the main banking offices are 
established. 

A single member of the Reserve 
Board, Mr. Edmund Platt, dissented 
from the resolution on the ground 
that it amounted to foreing state 
banks to conform to national bank- 
ing laws. 


Cotton Shortage 

The ravages of the boll weevil and 
unfavorable weather conditions have 
combined to produce another “short 
crop” of cotton for the third succes- 
sive year. As a result, cotton con- 
tracts for future delivery have 
experienced another sharp rise, even 
passing the 35¢ level. 

According to the Government’s 
latest forecast, this year’s crop should 
amount to about 10,248,000 bales, 
which, with 650,000 linters and a 
2,573,000 world carry-over from 1922, 
gives a total supply this season of 
13,471,000 bales. The world’s esti- 
mated consumption this year is 12,- 
000,000 bales, which leaves a world’s 
carry-over of only 1,471,000 bales. 
This carry-over is critically small— 
more than a million bales less than 
that for 1922. 

Just how critical the cotton short- 
age will prove, will depend upon con- 
sumption as well as_ production. 
Consumption for 1923 is estimated 
as 630,000 bales less than in 1922. 
Actually, we have so far this year 
exported 283,499 bales more than we 
had last year at this time, and con- 
sumption for 1923 may exceed the 
12,000,000 bales estimated. On the 
other hand, the high retail price of 
cotton goods has already caused a 
partial buyers’ strike, which of 
course cuts down consumption by 
spinners of the raw bale cotton.. 
While mills will continue to buy even 
at present high prices, neither they 
nor the jobbers and retailers will 
stock up, in order to avoid being 
caught with the high-priced goods in 
a declining market. Lower cotton 
prices must come, however, mainly 
through increased production, which 
has come to be a gamble against the 
weather and the boll weevil. 
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Agricultural Improvement 

The reason for the remarkable 
cessation of complaint by farmers is 
due not so much to the fact that 
Congress is not yet in session, as to 
a real improvement in agricultural 
production and prices. Preliminary 
estimates of the Department of Agri- 
culture indicate that the current crop 
of corn, potatoes, apples and tobacco 
is better than the five-year average. 

Corn has been especially profit- 
able. Current prices are very 
high, and the 1923 erop is estimated 
at 3,029,192,000 bushels—which is 
140,000,000 bushels more than the 
crop of last year. Its quality, owing 
to frost damage, is not quite so good, 
and the merchantable quantity is 
estimated at 79.4% compared with 
85% in 1922. At Nov. 1 farm 
prices, the corn crop is worth more 
than $2,500,000,000. 

Potatoes have run to an estimated 
total crop of 416,722,000 bushels, or 
35,000,000 more than last year. The 
tobacco crop is forecast at 1,436,- 
738,000 pounds, which is 112,000,000 
pounds more than the 1922 crop, and 
is the fourth largest crop ever raised. 

Other crops were estimated as fol- 
lows: wheat, 781,737,000 bushels; 
oats, 1,302,453,000 bushels; barley, 
199,251,000 bushels; hay, 102,914,- 
000 tons; flax seed, 19,343,000 
bushels; rice, 32,737,000 bushels; 
peaches, 45,555,000 bushels; «pples, 
193,855,000 bushels; sweet potatoes, 
97,429,000 bushels; svgar beets, 
6,667,000 tons, 

The price index of all crops on 
Nov. 1 was 21.2% more than a year 
ago, although 23.8% under the aver- 
age for 1918-1922. 


Current Situation 


The stock market continued up- 
wards during the week, with a heavy 
volume of trading, although there 
were no signs from the industrial 
world of marked improvement for the 
immediate’ future. The oil situation 
looked better—with normaley quite a 
way in the distance, The cotton 
shortage will probably curtail buying 
rather than enrich planter or spinner 
through high prices. The retail trade 
is too good to last, and is unusually 
dependent on the maintenance of 
very high industrial wages. The 
foreign situation grew more confused, 
accompanied by a sharp drop in 
sterling exchange. Only the building 


boom can be considered, from pres- 
ent prospects, as a real back-log to 
improved conditions in industry and 
trade, and even there the speculative 
builder must “watch his step” as 
never before. 
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“ King o° them all si 


is the Ball for You 


The Blue Silver King is a 
favorite with skilled players 
everywhere. The Red Silver 
King is popular with every 
grade of golfer, for it has a 
long drive, perfect flight and 
is easily controlled near and 
on the green. It is a sympa- 
thetic ball, admirably suited 
for the player who is not able 
to hit with the power of a 
Duncan or a Mitchell. A 
superb ball for the average 
golfer—man or woman. The 
Yellow Silver King is a larger 
ball, which “‘sits up” well on 
the fairway, and by reason of 
its size, often turns an indif- 
ferent lie into a good one. 
Especially needed in Fall and 
Spring. 

All Silver Kings have great re- 
silience and durability, famed 
the world over. The one ball 
which combines to the highest 
degree distance, trueness and 
long life. 


Made in recess and mesh 
markings — all standard in 
weight and size. 


Price $1.00 each—$12.00 dozen 



































Write for illustrated catalog, 
No. 500—a real sport catalog, 
listing Wanamaker Golf Balis, 
clubs, bags, grips, etc. 










JOHN WANAMAKER 
NEW YORK 


Sole authorized wholesale Dis- 
tributors in America of Silver 
King Golf Balis (made in Eng- 
land), and our own eaclusive 
group—Radio Crown, Red Flash 
and Taplow—covering every type 
of golfer. 
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Football Notes 


Specialization—in the person of 
Karl: Pfaffman, dropkicker—defeat- 
ed Princeton in the first of the so- 
called Big Three (Eastern) games. 
Harvard rushed the tall and scrawny 
Pfaffman into the game a moment 
after Combs, also Harvard, fell on 
a loose ball. Pfaffman kicked the 
goal. Later Princeton lost 2 more 
points on a safety. Final score: 
Harvard 5, Princeton 0. 


A 40-yard forward pass supple- 
mented by a 35-yard run to the goal- 
line brought Brown’s score in the 
closing minutes of play against 
Dartmouth up to 14 points. A few 
seconds previously Brown had scored 
on a Dartmouth fumble. The des- 
perate rally did not suffice. Dart- 
mouth had scored 16 points on two 
touchdowns and a place kick. Dart- 
mouth won the game. 


Maryland, little-advertised univer- 
sity of the South, nearly dislodged 
Yale from its position at the top of 
the Eastern heap (held jointly with 
Syracuse and Cornell). The in- 
vaders smashed two _ touchdowns 
across the Blue goal line in the 
opening period. Yale’s belated but 
stinging retort resulted in two touch- 
downs and a field goal—i6 points. 
Maryland missed by inches a drop- 
kick that would have won. 


Bo MeMillan returned to Boston, 
scene of former football triumphs, 
when he played quarterback for 
Centre College, as a coach of heavy- 
scoring Centenary College. Boston 
College pounded out a victory over 
his pupils, 14-0. 


The most untoward upset of the 
week was Nebraska’s victory over 
the hitherto invincible Notre Dame 
eleven, 14-7. For the second year 
in succession the Nebraska Corn- 
huskers have blighted the prospects 
of Knute Rockne (Notre Dame 
coach) for national championship 
considerations. Astute students of 
the game insist, none the less, that 
Rockne is the greatest coach now 
teaching football. 

Rockne places his strategic de- 
pendence on a bewildering snap shift 
and persistent forward passing. He 
gives his men only one scrimmage 
a week. He looks like a bulldog, 
has a bulldog’s vocabulary. He has 
lost only three games in six years. 


Harold (“Red”) Grange, Illinois 
halfback, made further bids for All- 
American honors with a 28-yard run 
through a _ broken field for the 
only touchdown against Wisconsin. 
Score, [Illinois 10, Wisconsin 0. IIli- 
nois is undefeated in the Big Ten 
(Western) championship. 


Syracuse, unbeaten Eastern eleven, 
will march out to Lincoln, Neb., on 
Nov. 24 to meet the team which beat 
Notre Dame, (but which has lost to 
Illinois and been held by Missouri 
and Kansas to a tie). 
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British Mixed Foursome. ‘At Wor- 
plesdon, the final important golf 
tournament of the year came to a 
close with Joyce Wethered and Cyril 
J. H. Tolley the mixed foursomes 
champions of. Britain. Miss Weth- 
ered, four times national champion, 
played the matches for the first time 
without the partnership of her 
brother Roger. The latter, paired 
with Molly Gourlay, champion of 
France, was early defeated. 

On the 113-yard tenth hole (which 
calls for a drive across a lake onto 
a gradually rising, slightly terraced 
green), Miss Wethered holed out in 
a single shot. 

Nine-Inch Tee. The notable fea- 
ture of the British mixed foursome 
tournament was a nine-inch tee em- 
ployed by one M. D. Auckland. 
Though the dizzy elevation enabled 
him to develop prodigious distance 
on the drive, Mr. Auckland’s fair- 
way shots were fallible. The firmest 
lie on the finest carpet looked to him 
like a niblick shot. 

Guttie Balls. At Woking, on the 
Surrey dunes, England amused her- 
self with her annual investigation 
into the idiosyncrasies of the old- 
fashioned gutta percha ball. A 
notable group of players, including 
long-hitting Cyril Tolley, “ ancient ” 
Bernard Darwin, Roger Wethered, 
C. V. L. Hooman, E. W. E. Holder- 
ness, conducted experiments. Weth- 


.ered managed to hew out a 77. Tol- 


ley, who can drive over 300 yards 
with anormal rubber cored ball, did 
little better than 200 with his gutta 
percha pellet. 


Brennan Out 

Bill Brennan, heavyweight fighter 
who has been knocked out so many 
times that his cauliflower is virtu- 
ally of an underground variety, was 
flattened out in Omaha for what will 
probably be his final flattening. Billy 
Miske was accountable and the event 
occurred in the fourth round of a 
scheduled ten-round _ bout, Im- 
mediately Brennan was suspended 
by the Nebraska Boxing Commission 
for palpably poor condition. Some 
months ago Brennan announced his 
retirement. The purse which tempt- 
ed him to reappear was withheld and 
will probably be turned over to 
charity. 


Baseball Trad 


The first major trade of the winter 
baseball season was announced. Dave 
Bancroft, é¢aptain and shortstop of 
the New York Giants, and “ Casey ” 


Stengel, who won two World’s Series 


games for the Giants last month, were 
traded by Manager McGraw to Bos- 
ton, together with Fielder Cunning- 
ham, for the Veteran pitcher Oeschger 
and the hard-hitting fielder, Billy 
Southworth. Bancroft will be Bos- 
ton’s new manager. 


New World’s Records 


@ 100-meter swim, free style: John 
Weismuller of Chicago, 59 1/5 sec. 
@ 100-yd. swim, breast stroke: J. I. 
Faricy of Chicago, 1 min. 12 2/5 sec. 
@ 50-yd. swim, back stroke: H. H. 
Kruger of Chicago, 30 sec. 

@100-yd. swim, back stroke, for 
women: Sybil Bauer of Chicago, 1 
min, 14 1/5 sec. 
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Let Him Show You How He 
Held Millions Spellbound! 


An Evening Chat With the Greatest Orator America Has Ever Known Will Reveal to You How 
Easily You Can Acquire a Masterly, Persuasive and Convincing Manner of Speaking English—the 
Power of holding interest and making others see things your way. 





The first ten minutes spent with Col. 
Robert G. Ingersoll have convinced thou- 
sands how amazingly easy it is to acquire 
a poised, well-styled way of talking and 
an eloquent, polished flow of words. With 
the magic power of language—the fascinat- 
ing power that swayed and thrilied millions 
—Col. Ingersoll lays bare for you the secret 
of persuasive, forceful and original speech 
—the secret of making your talk sparkle 
with wit, force and logic. 

Can you persuade people to do what you 
want them to do? Do you have difficulty 
in finding the right word at the right time? 
Are your sentences well rounded or are 
they awkward? Do you know the secret 
of having your speech burn with feeling, 
flame with conviction? 

This great Master of Eloquence reveals 
to you how the magic power of thrilling 
with words is nothing more or less than a 
simple “knack” which is easily acquired. 
With the power of words, of eloquence, of 
force, of conviction, or persuasion, at your 
command, nothing is impossible for you— 
there is no position, either socially or com- 


you afford to be without the works of this 
great Master? 

Colonel Ingersoll needs no introduction. 
You have heard of him: as the friend of 
U. S. Presidents, of great statesmen, of 
great writers. Henry Ward Beecher said 
of Ingersoll: ‘“ He is the most brilliant 
speaker of the English tongue of all men 
on this globe.” 


And to-day his power, his wizardry of 
speech, as reproduced for you in the printed 
page, is the greatest, most potent factor in 
American letters. 

The gift of speaking and teaching made 
Ingersoll a man to stand out among mil- 
lions of men. Men like James G. Blaine, 
President Garfield, President Hayes, Presi- 
dent Grant, President Harrison, loved him 
and admired himefor his ability, for his 
sincerity, for his: greatness as a man. Mark 
Twain, Henry W. Longfellow, Edwin 
Booth, General Sheridan, Senator Conkling, 
John Hay, Vice-President Fairbanks and 
countless others of equal fame, publicly 
spoke of Ingersoll as one of the greatest 


mercially, that is beyond your reach. Can Americans that ever lived. 


NOW !—A Great New Edition— 


Col. Robt. G. Ingersoll 


And now a great new edition of Colonel necessary to send money in advance. Ex- 
Ingersoll’s writings are ready. These twelve —gmine them, and if you decide the books 
handsomely bound volumes, with gold tops, 
gold leaf cover decorations, will be sent to 
you for your free examination. It is not very easy monthly installments. 


Send No Money 
It is not necessary to send a penny in advance. Simply mail the coupon now 
and we will send you the 12 volumes of Col. Ingersoll at the great 
new reduction price—about one-fourth off! But you must 


are all we say they are, pay for them in 

















uct promptly to take advantage of this great 
offer. Mail the coupon now — at once, 
and make sure of your set, 


INGERSOLL PUBLISHERS, Inc. 


Dept. 2011 
3 West 29th Street New York City 


PRICE Cut $822 


The complete works of Colonel Ingersoll have always sold 
for $37.00. But now, with the appearance of this new and 
great edition, guaranteed to have the same beautiful bindings, 
and to be the same books as the $37.00 set—you can obtain 
Ingersoll’s complete works for the amazingly low price of 


Mail This Coupon for 
FREE Examination 


s wee eee 
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THE INGERSOLL PUBLISHERS, Inc. 
Dept. 2011, 3 West 29th Street, 
New York City, New York. 


Gentlemen: Send me, all charges prepaid, the new 12- 
volume edition of Ingersoll’s works. I am examining 
them at no cost whatever, but, if I elect to keep them, I 
will pay $1.50 after five days and $3.00 a month for 9 
months. If the books are not all you say they are, I 
have the privilege of returning them within the five days. 


$28.50. This is an unprecedented offer—about one-fourth off NEMO les cciccccicsecws a ad cndameasdedeveceqecegeedéana 
—but you must act quickly to take advantage of it. The ¥ | 
edition—because of this new low price—will soon be exhausted. BOER su 0.0005 Oe ee ee ee ae oe ae 

So you better make sure of your set while the volumes last. CF idecoscsace dcbeccenooesed Se Sp bedemegine oa 4 4 


This offer will never be repeated—get your set now. 


CT Check here if you wish a beautiful Artcraft leather-bound 
set, with gold tops and silk head and foot bands. The price 
of this set is $38.50, payable $2.50 within 5 days and $3.90 
« a month for twelve months. 
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JOSEPH CONRAD'S 
THE ROVER 


This is Mr. Conrad's first novel in three years and its appearance is thus a literary event 
of the first magnitude. ‘* The Rover,”’ with its romantic background of the Napoleonic 
era, its characters of Peyrol, the rover; the lovely Arlette, and Real, her lover, its plot 
into which the fate of these three is woven, will reach a wider audience than has any one 
of Conrad's works up to this time. While sacrificing nothing of the artistry which has 
raised him to a preemirient position among the authors of the world, Mr. Conrad spins 
a tale which will bring delight to his admirers and which will open a new world to those 
who have yet to succumb to the magic of his work. 


Cloth, $1.90 Leather $2.25 
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Other Interesting New Books 
INWARD HO! by IN BRIGHTEST AFRICA by 
Christopher Morley ($1.75) Carl E. Akeley ($5.00) 


THE SHADOWY THIRD by MYSELF AND A FEW MOROS by 
Ellen Glasgow ($2.00) Lt.-Col. Sydney A. Cloman ($3.00) 


Doubleday, Page & Co. 


Garden City New York 
In Canada—55 Richmond St. N., Toronto 

















IMAGINARY 


INTERVIEWS 


(During the Past Week the Daily Press Gave Extensive Publicity to the Following Men 


and Women. Let Hach Eaplain to You Why His Name Appeared in the Headlines.) 





Calvin Coolidge: “In Washing- 
ton, the crew of the Presidential 
yacht Mayflower were enrolled for 
membership in the Red Cross. In 
making receipts it developed that 
the name of the ship’s cook was A. 
Cake.” 

Dr. Emile Coué, day-by-day man: 
“According to an announcement by 
the Director of the National Coué 
Institute at No. 276 W. 70th St., 
Manhattan, I am to return to the 
U. S. for ‘more clinics’ on Jan. 12, 
1924.” 

Gifford Pinchot, Governor of Penn- 
sylvania: “Two students of Key- 
stone School, an experimental in- 
stitution which Mrs. Pinchot has or- 
ganized in Harrisburg, are credited 
with co-authorship of the following 
school yell: 

“Sock ’em in the eyeball, 
Sock ’em in the jaw, 
Keystone, Keystone! 

Rah, Rah, Rah! 

“The co-authors are Gifford Pin- 
chot, Jr., and ‘ Steve’ Stahlnecker, 
son of my secretary. The pupils, 
most of whom are between seven and 
nine years of age, practice the’ yell 
while on their way to and from 
school.” 

Mrs. Gifford Pinchot: “Sustaining 
my husband’s position on prohibi- 
tion, I addressed the members of the 
League for Political Education, at 
Town Hall, Manhattan. ‘Regardless 
of what the women of Philadelphia 
or New York City may think,’ said I, 
‘the women of the Main Streets of 
the villages throughout the United 
States are back of the enforcement 
of the law.’ I said that I was op- 
posed to the proposed ‘equal rights’ 
Amendment to the Federal Con- 
stitution (see page 4). ‘Such a 
change,’ said I, ‘would nullify laws 
protecting women in many states.’ ” 


Robert Bridges, Poet Laureate of 
England: “The press reported that 
I had ‘broken my long silence’ and 
had given to the world the follow- 
ing message for Armistice Day: ‘On 
all sides we see pleasure-seeking, in- 
dulgence and extravagance. A sense 
of duty will bring us that full and 
true happiness which a little amuse- 
ment did provide. 

“Gentlemen, courage, wisdom 

and endurance; 

“‘These are the seals of our 
most firm assurance— 
“These are the spells by which 

to reassume 

“An Empire over this disen- 

tangled doom.’ ” 


Israel Zangwill, Anglo- Jewish 
poet-author: “I made speeches in 
Manhattan, Said I: ‘There is very 
little of honor, justice or dignity in 
this country as compared with Eng- 
land. You are also vulgar. .. . 
You have no shame, no sense of hu- 
mor. . . . The opinion of a prize- 
fighter is sought regarding the mer- 
its of a judge to be elected and is 
printed in four-pound superlative 
waste in your papers.’ ” 


Lord Curzon, British Foreign Sec- 
retary: “In an address in London, 
I stated that I had ‘groaned 
throughout my lifetime under the 
cruel brand of an undergraduate 
gibe.’ Years ago while I, as Presi- 
dent of the'Oxford Union, conducted 
university debates, a classmate 
hurled at me a five-lined rhyme 
which began: 

“My name is George Nathaniel 
Curzon 

And I am a@ most superior 

person. 

“This rhyme has frequently ap- 
peared of late in the public prints. 
And it has sometimes been supple- 
mented by the information that the 
motto appearing on the Curzon arms 
is ‘Let Curzon holde what Curzon 
helde’’, and the statement that our 
crest is described in heraldry as ‘a 
popinjay rising, wings displayed’.” 


The Earl Birkenhead: “Said I 
in a speech to Glasgow University 
students: ‘The world continues: to 
offer glittering prizes to those who 
have stout arms and sharp swords, 
and it is therefore extremely improb- 
able that the experience of future 
nations will differ in any material 
respect from that which has hap- 
pened since the twilight of the hu- 
man race. It is for us, therefore 
. - . to maintain in our own 
hands adequate means for our own 
protection and, so equipped, to 
march with head erect and bright 
eyes along the road to our imperial 


destiny’.” 


Charles M, Schwab: “In Budapest, 
the husband of Mrs. Schwab’s niece, 
one Titus de Bobula, an American, 
was arrested on a charge of conspir* 
ing to overthrow the Hungarian, 
Government.” : 


Albert Cabell Ritchie, Governor of 
Maryland: “In a speech at Hagers- 
town, William F. Anderson, M. E. 
Bishop, of Ohio, described Gov- 
ernor Smith of New York and me 
as ‘anarchists.’ ‘That,’ said he, ‘is 
the only term to apply to men who 
_— try to defeat a constitutional 
aw! 


Sir James M. Barrie, British play- 
wright: “In London, attention was 
called to the fact that three plays by 
me—What Every Woman Knows at 
the Apollo, The Will (one-act) at 
the St. Martin’s, Rosalind (one-act) 
at the Criterion—are running simul- 
taneously, and that a fourth, The 
Little Minister, would soon be re- 
vived. ” 

A. Lawrence Lowell, President of 
Harvard University: “After their 
football victory at Princeton, some of 
my students sang a new paean: 


“The Harvard throng is marching, 
Thund’rous are the voices; 
A hundred thousand footsteps 
Sound in measured tread. 
All Harvard’s sons are gath’ring 
On Harvard’s day of triumph. 
The crimson banners flourish 
Above fair Harvard’s gates. 


“My sister, Miss Amy Lowell, 
is a poetess. But she did not write 
this.’ 
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“ The Comfort Route” 


EUROPE 
OTHING adds more to the 
pleasure of your trip abroad 
than that complete comfort and’ 
delightful homelike atmosphere 
which you find on the famous 
*O” steamers of the Royal Mail. 


FRANCE ENGLAND GERMANY 
(Cherbourg) (Southampton) (Hamburg) 


BERMUDA 


Sail to Summer sunshine in the 
Glorious Gulf Stream Playground, 
by the S.S. ARCADIAN 19,500 


tons displacement. 


WEST INDIES CRUISES 
By palatial S.S. ORCA 25,500 
tons displacement. Jan. 19 and 


Feb. 20. 


SOUTH AMERICA 
Splendid service by the palatial 
steamers EBRO and ESSIQUIBO, 
14,350 tons displacement, the 
largest ships to Peru and Chile. 


New York Havana Panama 
Peru Chile 


The Royal Mail Steam Packet Co. 
The Pacific Steam Navigation Co. 
26 Broadway, New York 607 Boylston St., Boston 
117 W. Washington St., Chicago 


Detreit Minneapolis San Francisce 
Seattle Vancouver Terente Halifax 








ARE YOU A WRITER? 


Have you or have any of your friends 
written a novel, play, poem or short story? 
Let us handle it for you on commission. 
Our nationally known editor, John 
Stapleton Cowley-Brown, gives to 
clients twenty-five years’ experience as 
editor, magazine writer and publisher. 
Sympathetic reading and honest criticism 
for novices. Reading criticism and re- 
vision of manuscripts inténded for pub- 
lication and expert advic& as to likely 
purchasers are among the services offered 


_ by our editor. With new magazines daily 


springing up like fabled dragons’ teeth, 
the demand (and remuneration) for short 
stories was never so great. Competent 
professional criticism insures against dis- 
couragement and repeated rejections. 


* 

Special Introductory Offer 

For $2 each short story our editor will 
personally read, revise, criticize and sug 
gest likely purchasers. Magazine editors 
are prejudiced against stories that come 
to them needing revision. It surely is 
worth while to spend $2 in order to give 
your manuscript every chance of impress- 
ing magazine editors favorably on first 
reading. Futhermore this reading fee is 
refunded you, should your story prove 
salable. No other agency makes this 
offer. Every story read personally by 
our editor. Special rates for novels. 
Research work at the public library for 
authors, club women, lawyers, physicians, 
and others resident in or out of Chicago 
a specialty. Address 


Middle West Manuscript 
Revision Bureau 
Rooms 1111-1112 Morton Building 
538 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 


References to ope Read, Edgar Lee 
Masters, Mrs. Jack London and other 
authors. 


































A gift which is unique in its 
refinement and simplicity. It 
pleases because it is persenal, 
useful, and expresses thought 
of selection. 





Personal Stationery 


with monogram or name and 
address in our ‘‘ engraving 
de luxe ’’ on sheet and en- 
velope flap. 





Monte Carlo Box 


For Home or Club Use 


Good bond paper, size 5% x 8, in 
white, grey, buff, blue or pink. 
Marked with fine raised letters in 
gold, maroon, blue, jade green 
or black. 200 single sheets (100 
marked—-100 plain) or 100 double 
sheets with 100 envelopes, prepaid 
$2.00. For aie entire 200 single 
sheets add 50c. f combination of 
monogram on pepe ‘and address on 
envelope desired, add 50c. 
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Direct Mail Advertising 









261 Broadway 
NEW YORK 






Phone Barclay 4525 





HIGH GRADE 
FAC-SIMILE 
TYPEWRITTEN 
Se. Te a 

















Addressing Mailing 
Folding Printing 









For Everybody’s Christmas 








Mail your Christmas orders today. You will want some for yourself also. Every 
box sent by parcel post within 5 days, securely packed in corrugated shipping cases. 


Enclose check or money-order. For points West of Mississippi River, add 20c. 
We urge comparison. Samples gladly submitted. 


DE LUXE STATIONERY CO., Dept. T 


























Strathmore Parchment 
Ideal for Men 


Cabinet as ictured above. 125 
sheets and 125 envelopes. Monarch 
size, 7% x 10%. Marked with six 
lines or less in blue or black. Pre- 
aid $7.50. 

‘ame cabinet in Strathmore script, 
with vellum-like writing surface. 
Prepaid $7.90. 

Similar cabinet of Danish bond, 250 
sheets and 250 envelopes, all marked. 
Prepaid $9.75. 












505 Fifth Avenue, New York 


MAINTAIN A NORMAL © 
TEMPERATURE IN YOUR HOME 


=) 7¥cos 
THERMOMETERS 
Taylor Instrument Compank 


ROCHE 





SKATES — SKIIS — SPORTWEAR 
INDOOR and OUTDOOR 
Tennis and Golf 
Send for this Booklet ! 


HARRY C. LEE & CO. 


10 Warren St. New York City 








AERONAUTICS 





Carnival 

At Mitchel Field, L. I., was held 
an air carnival on behalf of the 
Army Relief Society. Twenty-four 
thousand spectators had thrills. 

Not content with holding the 
world’s speed record, Lieutenant 
A. J. Williams achieved the world’s 
climb record in his famous racer— 
rising like a rocket to a height of 
5,000 feet in one minute. 

Lieutenants Steel and Hunt of the 
Army performed one of the most 
difficult of maneuvers, flying with 
wings vertical for some distance, 
with the fuselage supplying the lift 
instead of the wings—a feat only 
possible at the tremendous speed of 
the modern airplane. 

The burning of a huge gas-filled 
balloon by incendiary bullets re- 
called their War experiences to serv- 
ice men. 

The public also saw the laying of 
a smoke screen by Sergeant Hudson 
in a de Haviland bomber, his ship 
disappearing completely from view. 


Dragged to Death 


To assist in the carnival events, 
the great Army dirigible, TC-2, had 
flown from the Aberdeen Proving 
Grounds, Md., to Mitchel Field. A 
crew of 200 men seized the ropes to 
haul the airship to earth. But the 
using of 500 gallons of gas on the 
trip, and the higher temperature en- 
countered on the Long Island field, 
gave the ship abnormal buoyancy 
and she rose unexpectedly from the 
ground. The enlisted men, when 
dragged a few feet from the ground, 
let go—as they are carefully trained 
to do. In his excitement, Private 
Aage Rasmussen, of the 62nd Aero 
Squadron, failed to let go; he was 
dragged aloft by the rope he was 
holding. He managed to swing this 
round his legs, and hung on. But 
not until it had reached a height of 
400 feet could the crew of the TC-2 
cause the ship to descend by des- 
perate pumping out of gas. And 
after tense minutes of alternate 
hope and fear the spectators saw 
the soldier let go, his strength fail- 
ing when only 50 feet from the 
ground. He crashed to an instan- 
taneous death. 


Car vs. Plane 


The Rolls-Royce is not in it with 
a modern airplane for reliability. 
Although the power plant of an air- 
plane works continuously at almost 
top power and the engine of a car 
at only a third of its full power, the 
airplane engine breaks down far 
less frequently. Its gasoline system, 
its cooling, lubrication and ignition 
systems are far superior to those 
found in the land vehicle. Such are 
the deliberate findings of a well 
known aeronautical engineer (Grover 
C. Loening) and of one of the best 
known automobile builders in the 
country (Henry M. Crane, designer 
of the famous Crane-Simplex car). 
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MILESTONES 





Married. Leonard Wood, Jr., the- 
atrical promoter and son of the Gov- 
ernor General of the Philippines, to 
Miss Dolores Graves, of San Fran- 
cisco, actress in his company. 


Married. Brigham H. Roberts, 
66, of Manhattan, former President 
of the Mormon Church, now Presi- 
dent of the Mormon Eastern States 
Mission, to Miss Margaret Curtis, 
64, of Chicago, In 1900 Mr. Rob- 
erts was excluded from his seat 
from Utah in the U. S. House of 
Representatives after having been 
tried by the House on charges of 
polygamy. Two of his’ three 
wives, married before polygamy was 
barred by the Mormon Church and 
the laws of Utah, are still living. 


Married, Miss Mary E. (“Hope”) 
Jampton, cinema actress, 23, to 
Jules E. Brulatour, 53, general man- 
ager of the Eastman Kodak Co., 
her manager, in Baltimore, August 
22. The marriage was made public 
last week when an official in the 
Baltimore Marriage License Bureau, 
seeing the cinema version of The 
Gold Diggers in which Miss Hamp- 
ton appears, recognized her. 


Divorced. Spencer Eddy, diplo- 
mat, 49, by Mrs. Lurline Elizabeth 
Spreckels Eddy, in Paris. She 
charged desertion. Private secre- 
tary to the late John Hay (the then 
U. S. Ambassador at the Court of 
St. James), and later Third Secre- 
tary of the American Embassy in 
London under the late Joseph 
Hodges Choate, he was often called 
“best dressed American.” 


Died. Fusakichi Omeri, 55, emi- 
nent Japanese seismologist, pro- 
fessor at the Imperial Tokyo Uni- 
versity. 


Died. James O’Neill, Jr., actor, 
43, son of the late James O’Neill 
(actor, hero of The Count of Monte 
Cristo), brother of Eugene O’Neill, 
playwright (The Emperor Jones, 
The Straw, Anna Christie, The 
Hairy Ape), at a Trenton, N. J., 
hospital. 





MISCELLANY 





In Philadelphia, Mrs. Catherine 
Rosier won a suit from tjvo insurance 
companies for $35,568 on accident 
policies carried by her husband, Osear 
Rosier, whom she shot and killed in 


his office in January, 1922. She | 


also shot and killed Mr. Rosier’s 
stenographer. 


In Minneapolis attention was called 
to the fact that Earl Martineau, 
captain and robust halfback of the 
University of Minnesota’s football 
eleven, is receiving $100 monthly 
from the U. S. Veterans’ Bureau as 
a result of injuries sustained in the 


War. 
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Are you utilizing the services which a bank 
such as this Company affords, for facilitating 
and protecting your import transactions? 


Do You Require Letters 

of Credit? 
Our import letters of credit are recognized 
by merchants and banks throughout the 
world as a premier credit basis upon which 
to ship goods. Their use by the American im- 
porter facilitates his purchases and deliveries. 


Do You Need Checking 

Accounts Abroad? 
Direct accounts in dollars, sterling, or francs, 
can be opened in foreign cities where our 
branches are located, through our New York 
offices. Such accounts enable the importer 
to draw checks in direct payment for foreign 
purchases. Interest is paid on balances. 


Are You Protected Against 
Exchange Fluctuations ? 


The importer may protect himself against a 
possible rise in exchange through a forward 
exchange contract with us. ‘Thus he can fix 
in advance the dollar cost of the merchandise. 





Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


MAIN OFFICE: 140 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 











Books That Make A Publishing Season Notable 





The Complete Poems of 
Robert Louis Stevenson 


With a photogravure 
portrait frontispiece 


Among them are more than 200 poems never before published except in a limited 
edition, poems which he treasured but never gave to the world in his lifetime. 
$4.00 
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By the Rt. Hon. Winston S. Churchill 
The World Crisis, 1915 


With “The World Crisis, 1911-1914” it forms by far the most important contribu- 
tion yet made to the annals of the World War. With maps and diagrams. $6.50 







By W alter Damrosch Conductor, New York Symphony Orchestra 


My Musical Life 


“Decidedly entertaining. .. He is a good writer and knows how to leaven his 
pages with jokes and anecdotes. ”—Literary Review. Illustrated, $4.00 


By Prof. A. T. Olmstead 
History of Assyria 


| This fine historical narrative, just published, will be ranked as one of the crowning 
achievements of American historical research. The author is Professor of History 
at the University of Illinois. ‘ With many illustrations. $7.50 



















By Michael Pupin Professor of Electro-Mechanics, Columbia University 
From Immigrant to Inventor 


One of the most remarkable and absorbing American autobiographies ever published. 
It unfolds a fascinating romance of science. Illustrated. $4.00 


By Prof. E. M. East 
Mankind at the Crossroads 


The author, who was Acting Chief of the Statistics Division of the U. S. Food Ad- 


ministration in 1918, believes that mankind may face starvation within a century. 
With maps. $3.50 





Professor at Harvard University 














By H. H. Kohlsaat 
From McKinley to Harding 


“At once a diverting mine of good anecdotes and a valuable contribution to the 
political history of our time.”—International Book Review. Illustrated. $3.00 


By Edward Bok 
A Man from Maine 


“Remarkably fascinating. ... As full of romance as a novel and inspiring from 
beginning to end.”—Boston Post. Fourth large printing. Illustrated. $3.00 






















These books are on sale at all bookstores or may 5e obtained direct from 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


























FIFTH ,AVENUE, NEW YORK 






The Short Stories 
of Robert Louis 
Stevenson 


The first complete one-volume 
collection. Each story has an 
editorial note setting forth 
the circumstances under 
which it was written and 
giving any comments by R. 
L. S. on its character and 
purpose. $2.50 


As I Like It 


By Wm. Lyon Phelps 


Delightful discussions of the 
books, plays and timely ques- 
tions of the day. $2.00 


Ventures in Book 
Collecting 
By Wm. Harris Arnold 


The author was a foremost 
collector of autographs and 
rare editions. His adven- 
tures in assembling his re- 
markable specimens, many of 
which are reproduced in these 
pages, are set forth with 
charm and humor. 
With many illustrations. 
$3.50 


Building the 
American 


Nation 
By 
Nicholas Murray Butler 


“Dr. Butler’s enthusiasm 
and fine ideals are a torch 
and a guidance.”—London 
Morning Post. 

Illustrated. $2.50 


The American 
Constitution 
As It Protects Private 
Rights 

By 
Frederic Jesup Stimson 


A popular exposition for 
ordinary citizens, simple in 
its treatment. $2.50 
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After a cursory view of TiME’s 
summary of events, the Generous 
Citizen points with pride to: 


The presumption that a Senator 
will have twins. (P, 5.) 


Moses, whose receipt of the com- 
mandments will be immortalized in 


film. (P. 17.) 


The Theatre Guild journeying 
from culture to culture. (P. 17.) 


Airplanes with engines better than 
Rolls-Royce’s. (P. 28.) 


The popular painter of Wilming- 
ton, Del. (P. 13.) 


An outline of Art by experts. 
(P. 13.) 


“ Gentlemen, courage, wisdom and 
endurance,” (P. 27.) 


A nursery made harmonious by a 
piano invention. (P. 15.) 


Andrew Mellon’s courage in pro- 
tecting the taxpayer. (P. 3.) 


The doggedness of Captain Amund- 
sen. (P. 20.) 


The utterances of two wise men. 


(P. 1.) 


The noble efforts of British hens. 


(P. 8.) 


A new country with sound eur- 
rency. (P. 10.) 


The bubble sextant, unerring guide 
to the Pole. (P. 20.) 


The victim of amnesia who re- 
membered he had a bad time. (P. 
22.) 


. . 


A new book by Author Swinner- 
ton. He has no Moral Purpose. 
(P. 14.) 


William Mather Lewis’ opportun- 
ity. (P. 19.) 
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Egypt and the Mediterranean 


The mystery of Egypt, the The White Star liner 
color of Madeira, the lovee Adriatic—January 5, Feb- 
liness of Italy, the whirl of ruary 23. The Red Star 
Monte-Carlo! All part of liner Lapland—January 16, 
one glorious voyage! March 5. 


West Indies 


Havana, Jamaica, the Panama Canal, Hayti, Cartagena— 
glamorous names—interesting places. Time to see and 
enjoy them on a cruise of twenty-nine happy days. 


The White Star liner Megantic — specially constructed for 
cruising—January 23, February 26. 


All Sailings from New York 


For complete itineraries and detailed information, please enquire at 
No. 1 Broadway, New York City, or any authorized steamship agent, : 


WHITE STAR LINE 
RED STAR LINE 








TURKISH GIGARETTES 


ARE MADE ESPECIALLY FOR THE 
DISCRIMINATING AND EXPERIENCED 
SMOKER OF HIGH GRADE 
TURKISH CIGARETTES 


The blending 
is except 
TURKISH AND 














HIGHEST GRADE 
AKERS Ot CIGARETTES INTHE woRLD 












s MURAD 


The World’ 

Seting High Grete Cue” we 
Contains noartificial flavors 
ing— made only of 100% 
Pure Turkish Tobacco 
desired by smokers who 
demarid the best. 










“Judge for Yourself—m" 




























































PUBLISHERS 
SINCE 1817 


HARPER & 
BROTHERS 


An Authorized Biography 


The Man and 
Grover Cleveland: ic statesman 
By Robert McElroy 


Edwards Professor of History, Princeton University 
With an Introduction by Elihu Root 


“A biography of special importance in the understanding of a very 
critical period in American history. No thoughtful and patriotic American 
can read the story of those administrations without admiration and sympa- 
thy, or without a sense of satisfaction that his country can on occasion 
produce and honor such men as Grover Cleveland.”—#Elihu Root. 

Two Volumes, Boxed, $10.00. 


Adventures in Journalism 
By Philip Gibbs 


You remember the startling revelations in “ Now It Can Be Told.” 
You got the whgle truths about the war, freed from the half-truths and 
colorings of political and journalistic leanings. Now again, this world- 
famous journalist reveals whole-truths of many of the most dramatic 
diplomatic and journalistic incidents of the last twenty-five years. He 
was in the thick of them, and tells a story of facts more thrilling 
than fiction. $2.50. 
| Unusual Fiction 

A story of the extraordinary ad- 
ventures of the kidnapped son of 2 


wealthy family, and the triumph of 
character over environment. 


“A novel whose publication is an 
event in American satire. One can 
fancy Laurence Sterne and Mark 
Twain, somewhere in the beyond, 
putting their heads together over a 
copy of Bunk and rejoicing.’”—JL. H. 


] he Happy Robbins in the New York Times. 


Isles Bunk: 4 nove 


by by 
Basil King W. E. W oodward 


Beginning with the dramatic epi- “ Bunk is satire seasoned with wis- 
sode in the first chapter, it is Written dom, mellow and learned. And it 
with an insight and a mastery of comes at a happy moment. For in- 
dramatic narrative which makes it telligent people Bunk will be a de- 
the author’s finest achievement since light."—Carl Van Doren in The 

$2.00 Nation. $2.00 











By A. N. Holcombe, Harvard University 


Foundations of the Modern 
Commonwealth 


A searching analysis of the trend of modern popular government, What 
is justice? What is liberty? Is there any real freedom in a state where 
men are compelled to obey laws they dislike? These are some of the ques- 
tions.which Dr. Holcombe covers. The book is of particular interest because 
of its treatment of the philosophical aspects of many contemporary 
problems. 53.00. 


The Republics of Latin America 


By H. G. James, University of Texas, and P. A. Martin, 
Stanford University 


“She authors of this work have done a real service to the cause of 
better understanding between the United States and the countries of Latin 
America. A general treatise on the economic, political and social develop- 
ment of the republics of Central and South America, it gives a clear view 
of their growing power and influence.”—Hon, L. 8S. Rowe, Director General 
of the Pan American Union. $3.50. 












































VIEW with 





Having perused well the chronicle 
of the week, the Vigilant Patriot 
views with alarm: 


Mrs. Rosier’s luck. (P. 29.) 


Sam Gompers’ romp. (He played 
politics in Mexico.) (P. 12.) 


A “placid, prudent, elderly Eng- 
lish gentleman.” (P. 7.) 


A Governor’s son who would 
“sock ” his enemies “in the eyeball.” 


(P. 27.) 


A Harvard graduate who sheltered 
Ludendorff’s buddy. (P. 8.) 


Premier Mussolini’s airy state- 


ments. (P. 10.) 


(P. 12.) 


The Chinese puzzle. 


Geese and the trouble they cause. 


(P..2,) 


The nation that pricked a bubble. 
(P. 6.) 


“Americanization of Europe.” (P. 
19.) 


Woman’s intolerable position. (P. 
4.) 


The vacation of President Obregon. 
(P. 12.) 


The utter destruction and contempt 
waiting for those fools who resist 
Providence. (P. 2.) 


The twilight of German univer- 


sities. (P. 18.) 


A great general in a “ beer-house 
brawl.” (P..8.) 


The connection between structural 
altitudes and_ educational merit. 
(P. 19.) 


Violators Astor’s bill. 


(P. 8.) 


of Lady 





A husband whose necktie lacks 


orthodoxy. (P. 16.) 
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Did Some One Own His Soul in Sleep? 


I i rich uncle had been mysteriously mur- 
dered. Everything pointed to him as the 
slayer. His torture-wracked brain could only 






























d . . ” 
} recall a beautiful Spanish dancer—a gay party 
—wine—laughter—forgetfulness—and then—a 
: knocking at his brain—‘*‘You hate him—he 


will cheat you of your legacy—if he were 
only dead’’—once more a sinking into 
silence. And now—the finger of accu- 











d 
‘ \ sation—his own—the world’s. 
| Was he two people? The man 
he knew—the man his sweet- 
d heart knew—the man his world 
called a good fellow: And this 
other —a disembodied mind 
a fiend who arose when sleep 
lulled his body and his conscience 
” —who pillaged and murdered? 
= 
For more than three hundred pages you gasp and guess and thrill. And so it is with every 
one of the sixty-four world’s best adventure and mystery stories selected for 
se, 
le. 
THE WORLD’S GREATEST STORIES OF MYSTERY—ADVENTURE—LOVE AND FIGHT 
1. Dracula by Bram Stoker 9, The Hollow Needle by peeneins Ses aa 
2. Tales of Sherlock Holmes by Sir A. Conan Doyle 10. The Devil’s Admiral by Frederic erdinan 
P. 3. Return of Sherlock Holmes by Sir A. Conan Doyle F REE on approval . Moore 
4, The Abandoned Room by Wadsworth Camp If il Il. Cleek of Scotland Yard by Thomas W. Hanshew 
5. Arsene Lupin by Maurice Leblanc you mat coupon 12. Cleek, the Master Detective by Thomas W. Hanshew 
6. The Confessions of Arsene Lupin by Maurice Leblanc 13. The White Waterfall by James Francis Dwyer 
7. The Teeth of the Tiger by Maurice Leblanc to-day 14. The Unseen Hand by Clarence H. New 
P. 8. The Crystal Stopper by Maurice Leblanc 15. The Radium Terrors by Albert Dorrington 
| 
| e = 
ae | 15 Volumes with a Thousand Thrills 
cen In these 15 handsome volumes are stories for every Great thinkers—statesmen and business men—all : 
mood—adventure, tragedy, love, comedy, mystery, say they get the greatest mental relaxation from read- 
romance—all woven together into big thrilling tales vie . « Be tee 
that, wilt hold you spellbound from the first page to ing a really good adventure or ,letective story. 
the last. 4 
ypt In all literature you can find nothing equaling these You, too, can forget the worries and troubles of the 
ist for weird mystery and adventure—nothing surpassing day by having these wonderful books near at hand 
° them in romance and clever situations—nothing so _— ¢ : - — 4 
well illustrating the keenest workings of the trained to read and to thrill over whenever the mood is upon 
human mind. you. 
= 
- Low Price—Easy Payments 
Because we have not had to pay for editing and Sending the coupon puts you under no obligation F a adnan 
plates we have been able to get this small edition whatever. If you find, after examining the books, 
of the ADVENTURE LIBRARY at an unusually that you do not like them, you may return them at 74 Time 
use ll oly ‘ake advantage of our bargain ‘aoa ithe our expense. But if you want them at their pres- ne 7 11-19-23 
easy terms of payment. We offer you, if you are ent low price and easy terms, you must be prompt. A W. R. Caldwell 
prompt, a saving of more than one-third. When Better be sure than sorry—so sign and mail the Q & Ce. 
these sets are gone you will pay much more. coupon today. , 30 Irving Place 


ral Send No Money—Pay No C. O. D. b cusis Se 


rit. <F , charges prepaid, set of In- 
ne keke sey ee Frage: Wet aa Neal, “Ol 


© . ternational Adventure Library, 
¢ _in 15 volumes, 7% x 5%’, beau- 

2 tifully bound in dark maroon vel- 

oe lum, with duo color art title labels. 

If the books are not satisfactory, I 

2 will return them at your expense within 
















e <& ten days. If I retain the books I will 
ill. & send you $1 within 10 days and $2 per 
CZ month for only 8 months, ($16.15 ecash,) 
a 
WO 6 cwconteatay tend ddeecpeedewbeawaaseuen 
eks ¢ 
v4 yp! | LEP PTEE EET TTT CRT Tee Teer et CoS 


W. R. CALDWELL & CO., 30 IRVING PLACE, NEW YORK DF, tela. Soasiedes. cilcakosten eee 





1, Off! 


Finally revised, illustrated with 100 full-page reproduc- 
tions of famous paintings, and bound up into 4 library- 
size volumes, you can now get this newest, best edition of 


H. G. Wells’ “Outline of History” at One-quarter less than the price of 
the original two-volume set! 


The Oldest Man 


in the 


Just part of a skull, two molar teeth and a thigh bone! 
One of the most perplexing mysteries in the study of 


they made—what? 
human history. 


World 


Pieced together 


Were these the remains of an ape-like man who lived 500,000 years ago? 
Scientists believe that they were; they call him the “ Dawn Man,” and out 
of the record embedded in the rocks they have reconstructed the conditions 


of his life. 


bones; how he married and fought and died! 
clawed and clubbed his way up to mastcry over the beasts. 


How he killed his food and tore the raw flesh 


from the 
How little by little he 
It is a fasci- 


nating, gripping story, but it is only one of a thousand stories that stir 
your blood in this greatest book of modern times. 

Imagine a book that begins 10,000,000 or 100,000,000 years ago; imagine 
being carried down through the ages from one dramatic scene to another— 
as if you sat in a motion picture theatre and saw the whole drama of the 
human race displayed on the screen before you—imagine the thrill of such 
an experience and you have some conception of 


H. G. WELLS’ 


‘*Outline of 


History’’ 


In the Finally Revised, Illustrated, 4- Volume Edition 


A history that goes back 100,000,000 years—that traces man’s rude beginnings 500,000 years ago—that 
follows him down through the prehistoric ages to the Babylon of Nebuchadnezzar, the Athens of Peri- 


cles, the Egypt of Cleopatra, the Asia of Genghi 
stone, the America of today, through the Great 


—that gives ALL history as one story—that is Wells’. 


“The man who finishes this volume will 
be an educated man, however much, how- 
ever little he knew when he started.”’— 
Baltimore Evening Sun. 

There you have it in a sentence—the 
reason why 250,000 men and women have 
paid $10.50 for Wells’ Outline and felt they 
were getting it cheap. The Outline is more 
than a_ history—it is an education—the 
orderly knowledge of human progress which 
men go to college four years to get—and 
often come away without. 


How many of these 
questions can you answer ? 


What was Rome’s Tammany? 

How did Black Death originate? 

Who was elected anti-pope Pope? 

If a world state is ever established, 
upon what will it be based? 

What great modern statesman is like 
Pericles ? 

What were the three great inventions 
of the World War? 

How do Asiaties and European com- 
pare in brain power and vigor? 

Who were the Boxers? 

In what battle were thousands drowned 
because they did not know how to 
swim ? 

What happened to Croesus in the end? 

Was there birth control in Athens? 

What is considered the greatest of 
Hohenzollern crimes ? 


FREE The Folder of over 1000 
Historical Questions Answered by 


Wells’ Outline 


Mail the Coupon 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS CORP., 30 IRVING PLACE 


Wells unifies the past. More—he re- 
veals that thread of human purposes which 
has forever bound man to man the world 
over and from one age to another. 


President Hopkins of Dartmouth voiced 
the common opinion among educators when 
he said—*If you can read but one book 
during the year, that book should be Wells’ 
‘Outline of History.’ ” 


And The Review of Reviews 


What the Outline is to past history, 
the Review or ReEviews is to current 
events. It interprets men and movements 
in terms that every alert American can 
understand and profit by. It gives 
you the boiled-down sap of world 
events, equips you with a background 
of facts against which to read your 
daily news. 


s Khan, the France of Napoleon, the England of Glad- 
War and on into. the future United States of the World 


While This One Edition Lasts 


The low price we are offering on this great His- 
tory is possible only because we contracted for 
100,000 sets at once. Perhaps you think that 
leaves plenty of time for you to get your copy? 

With any ordinary book that would be so, but 
not with Wells. We sold 90,000 copies of his one- 
volume edition in little over three months, and al- 
ready more than half our 100,000 are gone. The 
remainder won't last long. 

Will you look over this set now—while you can 
get the four volumes, revised and beautifully illus- 
trated, at a fourth less than the original two- 
volume set would cost you even now in the book- 
stores——while you can have them sent to you post- 
paid, without exnense, for a week’s FREE exami- 
nation, to be returne1 ‘ collect ’’ if you so decide, 
to be paid for only 25c a week if you wish to keep 
them? 

ia sal J ! 

The coupon below is your answer. Use it! 
TIME 
11-19-23 


a 
7 Review of 


7 Reviews Corp. 


30 Irving Place 
New York City 


OF 

HISTORY 

WELLS WEILS (4 

7 

/4 Send me, on ap- 

7 proval, charges paid 

; by you Wells’ Outline 

4 of History, in the latest 

@ revised edition, at the spe- 

4 cial reduced price. Also en- 

ter my subscription to the 

REVIEW OF REVIEWS for one 

full year, at its regular price. 

@ and send me FREE the folder of 

1000 vital questions which Wells 
¢ answers. 

(4 I will either send you $1 in 5 days 

‘ and $1 a month thereafter for 11 

7 months, or I will return the Wells’ His- 

tory within a week, send you 25e for the 

first copy of the magazine delivered, and 
cancel this order. 


— _ | eee 7 ADDRESS . 
SF CWA UEION, 6.0 5's 6p) ons bobs aS8 CLL 


THE WILLIAMS PRINTING COMPANY, NEW YORK 


NEW YORK 47 For full cash with order, send only $10.50 








